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ANNUAL MEETING 


—OF THE — 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The first Annual Meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in Case Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 22 and 23, 1870. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, first Vice-President, called the 
meeting to order, and requested all the officers who 
were present to take their seats on the platform. 

On motion of H. B. Blackwell a Committee of one 
from each State was appointed on Credentials, viz:— 

H. B. Blackwell of Massachusetts; Margaret V. Long- 
ey, Ohio; Ellen M. Child, Pennsylvania; Wim. N. Bab- 
bitt, Illinois; Zllen Ferguson, M. D., Indiana; Mrs. W. 
T. Hazard, Missouri; Mrs. A. S. White, New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. Oscar Clute, New Jersey; Mrs.S. D. Forbes, 
Delaware; Celia Burleigh, New York; Catharine A. F. 
Stebbins, Michigan. 

During the absence of the Committee, for conference, 
Colonel Higginson addressed the audience substantially 
as follows :— 

REMARKS OF COLONEL NIGGINSON. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I heartily congratulate 
you that you are again called together, in this goodly city 
ofCleveland. Our Convention here last year developed a 
great national feeling in favor of the cause in which we 
are engaged. It was meet and right that that Conven- 
tion was controlled by the great Central and Western 
States. Ohio had a larger delegation in that body than 
all the New England States combined. This was as it 
should have been, and none could have cause for com- 
plaint. The Executivg Committee were authorized to 
arrange for the full cooperation of all the States of the 
Union, and what they have accomplished will be set 
forth in the report of its Chairman. What was the case 
last year will be, to a great extent, now. The Conven- 
tion will be made up largely of delegates from Ohio and 
the Western States. A few are present from States far 
remote, to pledge their support to the cause. 

We stand to-day at the cradle of the Association, a 
child one year old, to celebrate its first birthday. A 
husband and wife live together fifty years befure comes 
their golden wedding, but each returning year brings to 
the child a golden birthday, and it is eminently befitting 
that we should, upon this occasion, give thanks for the 
life and health and vigor of our child. There is nothing 
in the record of the past year that we have to blush for, 
or that we have to undo. If our work has been limited 
in its success, it has been because we have been limited 
in means. If we have not transformed the entire 
world it has been because the world has not poured its 
money into our coffers. But the great fact remains, as 
much as if we had accomplished a work ten times as large, 
that we have a great central organization, to which ten 
States have given a cordial and hearty support. Con- 
gress at Washington is but asmall body. The amount 
it annually does and spends is nothing to that done and 
spent by the State governments. It is the keystone of 
our great national arch, the string upon which all State 
governments are strung. And so this Association is 
the keystone upon which all the auxiliary State organ- 
izations depend. 

We meet here to-day, ina delegate meeting, for full and 
free discussion ; none are proscribed, none prescribed. If 
there is anything new to be done, now is the time to do 
it; if anything wrong was done last year, now is the time 
to rectify it. This is the great, golden opportunity of this 
Association. It is especial cause for rejoicing that it is 
organized for a specitic purpose, to secure the ballot to 
women, everything else being held for the time in abey- 
ance. Early in the movement in behalf of women the 
broad platform of “woman’s rights” was adoyted. This 
was all proper and right then, but the progress of reform 
has developed the fact that suffrage for woman is the 
great key that will unlock to her the doors of social and 
political equality. This should be the first point of con- 
centrated attack. When a fortress is about to be carried 
by an army, each soldier does not select a separate brick 
and push at that, but the commander selects one point 
and concentrates his whole force upon it. Once in, he 
can dictate his own terms of peace. Suffrage is not the 
only object, but it is the first, to be attained. When we 
gave our Association that name we escaped a vast deal 
of discussion and argument, for its object cannot be mis- 
understwod. It is because to the sex the ballot symbol- 
izes everything, that we give itthatname. (Applause.) 
But after that is gained there will be worlds yet to con- 
quer. If the conservatives think that because it is call- 
ed the Woman Suffrage Association it has no further ob- 
ject, they are greatly mistaken. Its purpose and aim 
are to equalize the sexes in all the relations of life; to 
reduce the inequalities that now exist in matters of ed- 
ucation, in social life and in the professions—to make 





them equal in all respects, before the law, society and | 
the world. Through it we see the end, although it may 
be afar off. With this burden upon our shoulders we 
cannot carry all the other ills of the world in addition, we 
must take one thing ata time. Suffrage for woman 


question we do not advocate or oppose the eight-hour 
movement, but we claim that if aman works eight hours 


quarter. In relation to the law of marriage and divorce, as 
soon as there is no difference between the rights of man 


rection is finished. In the countries of Europe, Eng- 


man as to divorce is so vast as to be an insult to woman, 
and one of the chief causes of herdegradation. The ob- 
ject of reform is to secure absolute equality, and when 
that is attained our work isdone. But we need not fear 
that after the accomplishment of suffrage there will be 
nothing else for us to do before the great end is reached. 
We are in the work for life,in one form or another. 
The anti-slavery societies have been dissolved, their 
work being accomplished, and yet their members find 
plenty todo. And so we, after we have succeeded in 
securing suffrage for woman, will join in new move- 
ments and carry on the work of progress. 

We are here to show the world what we are working 
for, in what way, and the good we have in view. We 
are as yet comparatively small, itis true, but reforms and 
revolutions having small beginnings have controlled the 
world, and the world follows them, startled by their suc- 
cess. Likea flash of lightning out of aclear sky came the 
recent action of the Republican Convention of the great 
State of Massachusetts. On the very eve of an election, it 
came within twenty nine votes of taking up Woman 
Suffrage and adopting it as a permanent plank in its 
platform. A minority party is always glad to catch at 
new issues, Either the Republican or Democratic par- 
ty, when in a minority in a State, is ready to take up 
anything that will increase its strength and influence; 
but the Republicans in Massachusetts knew the State 
was secure to them beyond a peradventure, and in view 
of this fact their action has a wonderful force and 
significance. But we will see many things as strange 
as this. It is said that if the question of suf- 
frage had been put to a vote of the women of 
Wyoming, not twenty women in the Territory would 
have voted for it; but now, when they have the bal- 
lot, have seen the inside of the jury-box, and know that 
itis in their power to elect good men to office, and 
drive the rum-shops out of existence, nothing save 
United States troops could deprive them of it. I do not 
believe there is a State in the Union in which a majori- 
ty of the women to-day would vote in favor of suffrage ; 
but if they got it for one year I do not believe anything 
except military power could take it from them. New 
Jersey once had Woman Suffrage, but lost it, and that 
has taught us a lesson. 

Judge Whitehead, of New Jersey — There is some- 
thing to be said about that! 

Col. Higginson—I, have no fauit to find with New 
Jersey, while she sends so good a delegate as Judge 
Whitehead, but he was probably not living when that 
occurred to which I have alluded. If he had been liv- 
ing then, I doubt not his wife would be a voter to-day. 
I trust your deliberations, ladies and gentlemen, may 
be characterized by the same harmony and good feeling 
that marked our meeting last year. 

DELEGATES. 

i. B. Blackwell, Chairman of the Committee on Cre- 
ceutials, presented the following report of delegates 
present, and entitled to seats in the Convention :— 

Ohio—Mrs. M. V. Longley, Mrs. M. M. Cole, Mrs. J. 
O. De Forest, Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney, Mrs. Mary Graham, 
Mrs. Harvey Sharpe, Mrs. Mary L. Strong, J. J. Belville, 
Mrs. H. M. Little, Miss Rebecca Rice, Mrs. Currier 
Brown, Mrs. Emmett, Mrs. Esther Wattles, Mrs. 8. E. 
Newton, Mrs. E. Cait, Mary A. Currier, Olive C. Atkin- 
son, Rebecca Ream, A.J. Boyer, Mrs. Hannah M. Clarke, 
Mrs. Agnes Cook. 

New York—Mrs. Celia Burleigh, Mrs. Rogers. 

Massachusetis—Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs. Hewitt, 
Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell. 

Rhode Island—T. W. Higginson. 

New Hampshire—Amenia 8S. White, Mrs. 8. C. Pi- 
pher. 

New Jersey—Judge Whitehead, John Gage, Rev. Os- 
car Clute, Miss E. L. Bush. 

Missouri—Mrs. W. T. Hazard, Fanny Holy. 

Pennsylvania—John K. Wildman, Gulielma M. Jones, 
Dr. H. T. Child, Mrs. Ellen M. Child, Sarah Pearce, 
Miss M. W. Abbott, Mrs. E. S. Chaapel, John Finlayson. 

Indiana—Mrs. Dr. Ellen B. Ferguson, Miss M. F. Bar- 
lingame, Miss Amanda M. Way. 

Michigan—Catharine A. F. Stebbins, Sarah C. Owen. 

Illinois—Hon. J. B. Bradwell, William D. Babbit:, 
Mrs. E. O. G. Willard, George M. Campbell. 

Delaware—S. D. Forbes, Mrs. Forbes. 

Louisiana—Laura L. D. Jacobs. 

Nevada—Mary C. Hart. 

Total number of States represented fourteen. 

On motion of Mrs. Dr. Ferguson, seconded by Judge 
Bradwell, each delegation was authorized to cast the 
full vote of the State it represents. The number of 
votes to which each State was entitled was declared to 
be that of its Congressional representation. 

It was moved and carried that in the Convention the 
yeas and nays only be called on questions when so de- 
manded. To facilitate business, the delegates from each 
State were requested to sit in families. The President 
then announced the Convention to be organized for 
business. ' 

COMMITTEES, 

The President then announced the following Com- 
mittees :—- 

On Resolutions—Judge Whitehead of New Jersey; 
Judge Bradwell of Illinois; Miss Amanda M. Way of 
Indiana; Mrs. M. W. Campbell of Massachusetts; 
Mrs. W. T. Hazard of Missouri; Celia Burleigh of 
New York; Rebecca Rice of Ohio. 

On Nominations— Henry B. Blackwell of Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. A. S. White of New Hampshire; Mrs. M. 
M. Cole of Ohio; Mrs. Dr. Ellen Ferguson of Indiana; 
Mrs. Ellen M. Child of Pennsylvania. 

On Business and Finance—Mrs. Catherine Stebbins 
of Michigan; Mrs. Hewitt of Massachusetts; A. J. 
Boyer of Ohio; Oscar Clute of New Jersey; Miss M. 





F. Burlingame of Indiana. 


gained, and all else will speedily follow. Upon the labor | 
his wife must not be made to work eight hours and a | 


and woman in all the States, then our work in that di- | 





Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, then read the following 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Annual Report of the Chairman of the Executive Com- 

mittee of the American Woman Suffrage Association : 

The American Woman Suffrage Association was form- 
ed in this city one year ago under the most favorable 
auspices. Its one great object is to secure the ballot 
for woman. Through the power this will give, she 
may take her true place, free to use every gift and fac- 
ulty she possesses, subject only to the law of benevo- 
lence. This organization has been vastly influential in 


land for instance, the difference between man and wo- | S¢CUring public sympathy and respect fog our ideas. 


The very names of its officers gave confidence, and 
through their confidence the cause has received large 
accessions of strength. We have already nine auxil- 
iary State societies. Each of these has held conven- 
tions. Some have employed lecturers, some have or- 
ganized county and local societies. All have circulated 
tracts and petitions. Ohio, Indiana and Massachusetts 
have been especially abundant in labor. Ohio has 
thirty-one local societies, Indiana twenty-five, and 
Massachusetts five. ‘These States have had a force of 
excellent speakers in the field, who, with rare self-for- 
getting, have worked as only those can who work with 
whole-hearted faith for immortal principles. 

Under the auspices of this Association, a canvass was 
made in the State of Vermont. The sole reason which 
induced the Executive Committee to undertake this 
special work was that the Council of Censors had sub- 
mitted a proposition that “henceforth women may vote, 
and with no other restrictions than are prescribed for 
men.” A Vermont State Woman Suffrage Association 
was organized, auxiliary to the American Society. Meet- 
ings were held in nearly every large town in the State. 
Great audiences gathered almost everywhere. <A can- 
did hearing was given. Tracts were largely circulated. 
Three hundred were often sold at a single convention. 
In several instances these were followed by orders for 
additional hundreds to fill the demand, 

But our cause had never been agitated in Vermont 
before, and the great change it called for could not be 
made at so short a notice. The opposition was fully 
aroused throughout the State. Delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention were selected with reference to 
this question, and in, many cases were instructed to 
vote against it. ‘Thus only one vote was given for Wo- 
man Suffrage in the Convention. But that one vote 
represents many thousand converts scattered over the 
whole State, who will eventually chase a thousand ene- 
mies and put them all to rout. Vermont is full of rare 
men and women, strong and self-reliant, with a good 
common school education, and we trust that another 
seven years will settle the question on the right side. 

In May, we held a mass meeting. in the city of New 
York. Our President, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, oc- 
cupied the chair, not only aiding by his presence, but 
by a masterly speech, such as only Mr. Beecher can 
give. Miss Catherine E. Beecher offered an argument 
against Woman Suffrage, which was effectually answer- 
ed by Mrs. ‘Tracy Cutler, of Ohio. 

The Convention was addressed by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Celia Burleigh, George W. 
Julian, Miriam M. Cole, A. M. Powell, Oliver Johnson, 
Mary F. Davis, Colonel 'T. W. Higginson, Lucy Stone, 
H. B. Blackwell, Adele Hazlitt, George William Curtis, 
and others. 

The speech of Mr. Curtis, so admirable in style and 
substance, we have published in a tract entitled “Fair 
Play for Women.” ‘Thousands of copies have been 
sent to all parts of the United States. It is doing its 
silent work by quiet firesides, where hard-working men 
and women, whvu can never attend a convention, yet 
can find time to read. 

We have published seven tracts, which had previous- 
ly been sold at $5 a hundred, at the actual cost of two 
dollars per hundred, and keep them constantly for sale 
at these low prices. They have been scattered broad- 
cast, and the good seed thus sown will bear fruit in due 
season. ‘ 

There has been steady progress in our ideas during 
the whole year. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL, established 
last January and since consolidated with the Woman’s 
Advocate, of Ohio, is constantly increasing its circula- 
tion, more than a thousand new subscribers having been 
added within a single month. 

Michigan University has been opened for women. 
Sophia Smith, of Massachusetts, has made a bequest for 
the establishment of a college for women. Mr. Sim- 
mons, of Boston, has given half a million dollars to en- 
able young women to learn trades and professions, by 
which they can earn a livelihood. 

So the tables are turning. Women who used to sew 
and save, and beg for money to educate strong men, 
who took it without scruple, now find generous hands 
which offer them the means of education. 

Wyoming has actually extended suffrage to women, 
who now vote on the same terms as men, and the re- 
sults are all that could be desired. Utah has done like- 
wise. The Legislatures of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Ohio and Missouri each gave respect- 

ul hearing to the petitioners. The vote in the Ohio 
Legislature stood fifty-one in favor to fifty three against 
—so near was our question to being submitted. 

In Lilinois, the Constitutional Convention discussed 
the question, and at one time actually agreed to submit 
it, but afterwards recalled it. 

In Congress a Sixteenth Amendment has been offered 
by George W. Julian, and a law for equal suffrage for 
women in the District of Columbia, by Hon. Henry 
Wilson. 

One of the most significant signs of progress is found 
in the recent action of the Republican party in Massa- 
chusetts. Their State Convention unanimously admit- 
ted Mary A. Livermore and Lucy Stone, who were reg- 
ularly accredited delegates from the towns of Melrose 
and West Brookfield. The memorial of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage State Central Committee was re- 
spectfuily received. A resolution in favor of making Wo- 
man Suffrage part of the platform was reported by the 
Committee on Resolutions. A change of only twenty- 
nine votes out of three hundred and thirty-one would 
have made Woman Suffrage this year a part of the Re- 
publican platform of Massachusetts. 

Thus women have been admitted to represent men in 
a political State Convention. The next step will be 
that women will represent themselves. 

A Northwestern Woman Suffrage Association has 
been formed during the past year; also an independent 
State Society in Michigan. The National Woman Suf- 
frage Association has been merged into the Union So- 
ciety. Thus it appears that in all quarters there is more 
or less agitation of our question. 

In order fully to appreciate the amount of work done 
and money expended during the past year, it should be 
remembered that the greater part of our efforts are 


| 





made through the machinery of our auxiliary State so- 
— which form the basis of our representative organ- 
zation. 

With all these cheering indications, we have only to 
keep our question of woman’s right to the ballot 
and unmixed with othér issues, and the oor 2 public 
sympathy will soon carry our cause to a successful issue. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman. 
FINANCIAL REPORT. 

This report for the year, made by Frank Sanborn, 
Treasurer, showed $908.16; expenditures, $1,111.58. 
This does not include the money raised and spent by 
the auxiliary State associations in the respective States. 

PROPOSITION FOR FUSION. 

Judge Bradwell of Chicago presented the following 

letter to the Chair, which was read to the Association... 


“To the American Woman Suffrage Association :— 

“Friends and Co-workers :—We, the undersigned, a 
Committee appointed bythe Uuisua Woman Suffrage 
Society in New York, May, 157), to confer with you on 
the subject of merging the two organizations into one, re- 
spectfully announce: — 

First—-That in our judgment no difference exists be- 
tween the objects and methods of the two societies, nor 
any good reason for keeping them apart. 

Second—That the society we represent has invested 
us with full power to arrange with you a union of both 
under a single constitution and executive. 

Third—That we ask you to appoint a committee of 
equal number and authority with our own, to consum- 
mate if possible this happy result. 

Yours, in the common cause of Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment— 

Laura Curtis Bullard, Gerrit Smith, Sarah Pugh, 
Frederick Douglass, Mattie Griffith Brown, James W. 
Stillman, Isabella Beecher Hooker, Samuel J. May, 
Charlotte E. Wilbour, Josephine 8. Griffing, Theodore 
Tilton, ex officio. 

Judge Bradwell made a few remarks on the subject 
of the letter, advocating the union of the two associa- 
tions, and proposing the following resolution :— 

Whereas, In Article II. of the Constitution of the Amer- 
can Woman Suffrage Association it is stated, “Its object. 
shall be to concentrate the efforts of all the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage in the United States,” and whereas 
the Union Woman Suffi Association, of which Theo- 
dore Tilton is President, has appointed a committee of 
eleven persons with full power to agree upon a basis for 
the union of the two national associations, now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Convention, for the purpose of car- 
rying out the object of said Association, as expressed in 
said Article II., and concentrating the efforts of all the 
friends of Woman Suffr: throughout the Union for 
national purposes, do here y appoint 

* * 


who, with the eleven persons heretofore appointed by 
said Woman Suffrage Society, shall compose a joint com- 
mittee with full power to form a union of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association and the Union Woman 
Suffrage Society under one constitution and one set of 
officers. It is further provided, after notice to all, that 
a majority of said joint committee shall have power to 
act. 

The above was referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet at 2.30 
P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Promptly at two P. M. the Convention assembled, 
and was called to order by Vice-President Higginson, 
who immediately invited the Vice-Presidents of the as- 
sociations of different States to seats upon the platform, 
Several ladies connected with associations in different 
States took their places beside the President. It was de- 
cided that upon demand of one-fourth of the delegations 
present the yeas and nays should be called. 

REPORTS OF THE STATE SOCIETIES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was introduced, and gave an inter- 
esting account of the course pursued by her and Mrs, 
Livermore in a Massachusetts Convention. Here the 
two ladies were received as delegates, took their places 
among the regular delegates of the Convention, and vot- 
ed with them. After that they urged their lady friends 
to attend the ward meetings, The women of Massachu- 
setts, she said, paid taxes on one hundred million dollars 
of property, the women of Boston on forty million 
dollars. She thought it good policy to work inside 
the parties. Let each person work in his or her own 
party. Tins was donein Wyoming. Women care more 
for their children than for themselves. ‘The Wyoming 
women said, we shall not care half so much for our- 
selves as for our children. The women sought the most 
moral men and elected them. 

INDIANA. 

Mrs. Dr. Ferguson of Indiana was next introduced, 
and spoke in a very easy and pleasant manner. She 
thought it necessary to begin by sowing the seeds of 
the doctrine. Meetings had been held in different parts 
of the State. One was held on the sidewalk, was well 
attended, and was followed by a large meeting. Soon 
after, conventions were held, and, though many women 
were afraid to take hold of the subject, others advocat- 
ed it with full force. We have organized fourteen local 
societies. Some of these are sending out their lectur- 
ers. All are holding meetings in theirown towns. We 
are circulating one thousand petitions, and are urging 
the appointment of women on the boards of the insane 
asylums and public institutions. We intend holding a 
mass meeting during the session of the slature. 

On motion, Mr. 8. D. Forbes of Pennsylvania, A. J. 
Boyer of Ohio, Mrs. E. O. G. Willard of Illinois, and 
Mrs. A. S. White of New Hampshire, were added to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Wildman and Mrs. Sarah H. Pearce were added 
to the Committee on Finance. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Col. T. W. Higginson reported that the RhodeIsland@ .. 


Society was endeavoring to obtain the appointment of 
women as superintendents of reforin institutions. The 
Governor has inted a committee of ten ladies, only 
one of whom, Mrs. Chace, had been connected with this 
movement. They areall, however, interested in matters 
of reform and petenierry. All but one accepted the 
appointment. ey have districted the State among 
themselves, and divided the different retormnatory enter- 
prises. Upto this moment it seerfis universally to be 
accepted as an admirable amendment. Just as the 
trouble in our Legislature is that the State has fathers, 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE $81.] 
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AN EXPERIMENT.-—No. 12. 


ON A FARM, 


Girls, if you want to marry, I advise you to marry 
farmers. Not that I would have you accept any man 
for his business. Oh, no! Marry for love. But, then, 
if you can just as conveniently love a farmer as any 
one else, I advise you to do so. Why? Because they 
are such home-like men. They go about the house like 
women. I don’t judge from one family alone. I've 
been inspecting the whole race. 

If you have literary tastes, do not marry a man who 
makes his money by his brains, unless he will take you 
into partnership with him in his profession. For litera- 
ry men in their leisure hours—which is the time they 
spend with their wives—crave relaxation. They will 
hear of nothing deeper, when in your society, than 
some magazine novelette. In a few years they will 
taunt you with your ignorance and inferiority—*A wo- 
man’s weak mind,” ete. But if you marry an intelli- 
gent farmer, he will, in his spare time—evenings and 
rainy days—read to you whatever is best worth reading. 
Husband and wife go hand in hand in work, study and 
recreation. Farm. life is the most sensible that I have 
yet seen. 

To be sure you would have a very hard time. But, 
then, Paul has promised “trouble in the flesh” to all 
who marry, and we will find a deal of hard work to do 
in life, whether we marry or not. Beecher is about 
right; the only “easy place” on earth is the grave. 

There have been many changes in farming since the 
command: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn.” But how many improvements have 
modern inventions introduced in what is called wo- 
man’s work on a farm? I will state what, with few ex- 
ceptions, I have found to be the condition of things in 
this region of country. The men no longer thresh with 
the flail, but the women churn with the old-fashioned 
churn. Patent reapers and sulky rakers render the la- 
bor of the field easy and pleasant, while washing and 
wringing is done, as of old, with the hands of women. 
Not only is this the case with the heavier kinds of 
work, but it would seem that every article a woman 
needs in her department comes to her hand in a state 
of preparedness as far as possible removed from that re- 
quired. The corn meal must be sifted, the salt rolled, 
coffee browned and ground; the mustard and pepper 
are in the seed, etc. “Little things,” perhaps you say; 
‘mere straws.” But remember that it was “the last 
straw that broke the camel's back.”’ And,oh, how many 
farmers’ wives and daughters have broken down or are 
fast wearing out! Women still young, with no spirit 
or life left in them. 

In the use of machinery an exception must be made 
in favor of the sewing-machine. Few women do the 
entire family sewing by hand. 

Now, at home, when anything goes amiss, my father 
always wants to know “who is to blame ;” so let us in- 
quire at whose door the fault lies in this case. Women 
themselves, I think, are to blame. It isso in this house. 
Mr. J. would purchase a wringer and patent churn if 
his wife said the word. I see plainly how this condi- 
tion of things has come to pass. Women have been 
taught to believe that their husbands “support” them, 
and that all they can do, which is little enough to ex- 
pect, is to save as much as possible. How absurd all 
this talk about husbands supporting their wives, when 
women in the lower and middle classes work harder 
than men! They often commence earlier in the morn- 
ing, continue their toil into the night—sewing in the 
evening—and take no rest at noon. Neither is First 
Day an entire repose to them. I have made this point 
very plain in this house, I fancy, during our summer 
evening talks on the piazza. 

When Mr. and Mrs. J. united their fortunes eight 
years since, they owned the worth of $1500, about 
equally divided between them. Now they are the pos- 
sessors of this fine farm, purchased three years ago, at 
the price of $16,000, $6000 yet remaining on mortgage. 
Now, as Mrs. J. has toiled at least as hard as her hus- 
band, not only is it absurd to suppose that she has been 
supported by Mr. J., but how unjust it would be, in 
the event of his death, for the law to offer her, as a gift, 
the interest of one third the value of this property dur- 
ing her life! Does not one half clearly belong to her 
now ? 

Mrs. J., poor woman, has made herself so much of a 
working machine that she scarcely knows how to act if 
she has a spare hour on her hands. This was not al- 
ways the case. She used to be fond of reading, and 
wrote many letters. She has an elder sister, yet unmar- 
ried, who is intelligent, interesting and entertaining. 
I have made good use, in this neighborhood, of the 
JOURNAL'S article entitled, “Why many wives fade.” 

So, girls, if you do marry farmers, you must consider 
that you have undertaken a noble reform. Provide 
yourselves with every labor-saving ‘machine that per- 
tains to your department. Be sure to take time to read 
at least the Bible and the newspapers, and to recreate 
in the woods with your sewing or yourreading. Tell 
your chosen ones, before marriage, that you intend to 
work—as all true women do—and that you will never 
consider that they support you. Your portion may be 
to labor with your hands, in the house, the garden, or 
the field, or to superintend servants; it may consist in 
visits of love and mercy throughout the region around 
your home, or in the careful training of children; sever- 
est of all, it may be to lie on the bed of helpless, pa- 
tient suffering. It will be work, nevertheless. 

If you fancy a farm but not a farmer, all right, go 
ahead. Every one who makes a potato grow is a public 
benefactor. The world must be fed. Remember, too, 
that you could not select a calling more certain to se- 
cure you a competence, This farm, in its present im- 
proved condition, is worth eighteen or twenty thousand 
dollars. In what other business could ordinary ability 
and industry, with a capital of but $1500, be so sure to 





support a man and woman and family, increasing till it 
numbers three children, for eight years, with a surplus 
of about $11,500? $1400 per year is a good sum to 
lay by for old age, or the children. Besides, three of 
these eight years fel! within the shadow of the war and 
hard times. 

Now, don’t tell me that this money has been made 
or saved by the false economy I have been condemning. 
If Mrs. J. had employed labor-saving machines to ac- 
complish the work, and her spare hours in general 
reading, she would have saved medical bills. Herdrop- 
sy is pronounced the result of over-work and injurious 
diet. Rest would have obviated one, and greater intel- 
ligence, I trust, the other. 

I have been struck forcibly by one thing during my 
life ona farm. We have grand gatherings of the farm- 
ers and their families—aunts, uncles and cousins —from 
far and near, for you must know that the J.’s are relat- 
ed to “nigh” the whole township. The men discuss 
their crops, their stock; the women their cooking reci- 
pes, children’s patterns, etc. How belittling, I thought, 
to these minds, if this be continued from year to year! 
But the fall elections drew near, and the men’s topics 
of conversation were increased. Not neglecting their 
farming interests, they talked of public men and public 
measures; our nation’s past, and her probable future, 
finances, and even international law, while the women 
still harped on their daily cares. Would not politics 
bring to woman the stimulus, enlargement, rest—for 
rest is change—which they bring to these men who are 
no politicians ? 0. 





THE RIGHT OF THE VOTE.---No, 2. 


The right of government being based, as we have 
seen, in the nature of man, and therefore a natural right 
that inheres in every human being, and so a right of 
woman as well as man, the vote in some form being the 
assertion and expression of that right, it is now to be 
said, that the men of this nation who monopolize the 
voting of the nation and make and administer the laws 





to the forceful exclusion of the women of the nation, 
exercise as sheer a despotism as if one man, swaying | 
the military tools to back him, had seized the throne of 
authority and crushed the nation’s liberties beneath his | 
feet. Though the tyranny is not so great and glaring, it | 
is as real so far as the disfranchised are concerned in 
the matter of their right. The men who wield the bal- 
lot and exercise authority over the people talk of the 
right of suffrage as a privilege which they have the right 
to withhold or bestow. Where do they find the right 
for themselves if not in the sovereignty of that nature 
which women possess in absolute equality with them ? | 
Was it possessed by their fathers under the reign of the 
British king, and so descended to them as an heirloom 
of the privileged household? ery few of them are de- 
scendants of those who exercised any such privilege un- 
der the reign of King George. But if all were, those fa- 
thers, being rebels, forfeited every right and privilege of 
British subjects except the right of being hung. But if 
those fathers had not forfeited their British privileges 
by rebellion, they could not have transmitted an exclu- 
sive right of government to their sons, since they pos- 
sessed no such exclusive right themselves under the law 
of nature, which, as we have seen, antedating all govern- 
ment, is its only source of being and rule of construction, 
investing every human being of the nation with govern- | 
mental right and function. But more: when the fa- | 
thers threw off their allegiance to the British throne, | 
they began government anew, as from a state of nature, 
appealing to this very law, and under it asserted their | 
natural rights alone in vindication of the act of self-gov- 
ernment, declaring as the foundation, that “all men”—| 
the human family in totality—“gre created equal”; and | 
from this premise, giving the conclusion they aimed at, | 
asserted that “governments derive their just powers from | 
the consent of the governed.” 

Thus they proclaimed the sovereignty of the whole | 
people of the nation, whose rights were equal, and gov- | 
ernment the outcome of the sovereign national soul. | 
Alone in these immutable principles will the existing | 
voters of the nation find their authority for their own | 
right of the vote. But when they have done so, they | 
will find that some authority invests the women of the | 
nation with the same right. 

What arrogance, therefore, for these men to talk of 
their right to withhold or bestow the ballot at their 
pleasure. What crime, that they actually and forcibly 
debar one half of the nation from their inalienable and 
indubitable right. It is a humiliation to be obliged to 
beg of political parties and of legislative assemblies for 
the exercise of a right which should never have been 
questioned and never obstructed. Had we an indepen- 
dent judiciary that would go to the sources of govern- 
ment in deciding upon such matters, there would be the 
place to carry this question of the right of woman to 
the vote. With such a judiciary, governing their deci- 
sions by the principles of the old masters of legal sci- 
ence, such as the one laid down by Fortescue, that “all 
laws ‘derive their force from the law of nature; and 
those which do not are accounted as no laws,” all laws 
of suffrage discriminating against woman would be de- 
clared void as being in violation of both the law of 
nature and the underlying principles of our own nation- 
ality which recognize and declare that law. As by vir- 
tue of that law the British Judges on a test case declar- 
ed, “No slave could breathe in England,” so our own 
would declare that here no woman could be deprived of 
her vote. 

But, as we have no such independent judiciary, but, 
on the contrary, one that on such subjects reflects the 
popular political sentiment, the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage must go begging of politicians and legislators, and 
wait their pleasure for the exercise of a right which 
naught but stupid ignorance of the origin of govern- 
mental right and the equal sovereignty of every individ- 
ual soul, or the most flagrant oppression, interposes to 








| divinely appuinted—the pacification of the world by the 





prevent. But ignorance will give way, arrogance will 


diminish its shameless conceit, and a sense of justice 
displace the spirit of oppression, till the women of the 
nation shall stand enfranchised in the full possession of 
their God-given right. 

But I hear some say that if the right of the vote is a 
natural right springing into being with the birth of ev- 
ery human soul, then it is the right of every infant, as 
well as of every adult, and that the argument, therefore, 
proving too much, is fallacious, and so the position is 
not sustained. It is admitted that as a natural right it 
must be the right of the child or it could never be the 
right of the adult. This is the fundamental point; so 
instead of proving too much we prove just enough and 
that which is essential to the argument. These objec- 
tors forget that a right is one thing and the exercise of 
a right quite another. Not even every natural right 
may at all times be freely used; and this right, though 
the right of all, is limited in its exercise by conditions. 
What they are, and to whom they apply, will be shown 
in another article. DAVID PLUMB. 
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WOMAN'S PLEA FOR PEACE. 


MEETING IN TREMONT TEMPLE, NOV. 25—ADDRESSES. 
BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE AND MRS, EDNAH D. 
CHENEY—APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE. 


A meeting in behalf of the World’s Peace Convention, 
which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is trying to accomplish, 
was held in Tremont Temple on the evening of Nov. 25th. 
It was attended by from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand persons, who were addressed by Mrs. Howe and 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. The ladies appeared before 
their audience at hall-past seven, very eee. 
The lithe form of Mr. Sanborn, of the Republican, was 
also to be seen upon the platform, and the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke was present, for a few minutes, toward 
the close of the meeting. Mr. Sanborn proposed that 
Mrs. Howe be the President of the meeting, in which 
the audience, which was very largely composed of la- 
dies, acquiesced. 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Howe spoke for about an hour. She said that 
it had fallen to her unskilled hand to hazard the first 
essay in a course which she believed to be sacred and 


direct intervention of women. She would say at first 

that she was no friend of those who said, “Peace, peace, 

when there is no peace.” Peace was the reconciliation 

of minds and the compatibility of interests—a sum of 
conditions, not a single condition. It is organic, and 

may be generated and developed, not enforced. Whien 

the shuddering moon looks down upon a field of battle 

whose maneuvers are ended, whose dead lie still and 

stark before her, the quiet she beholds is not that of 

ace. For each of those lifeless hearts a living heart 

is wrung and agonized. The narrow house appointed 

for all living is matched by desolate homes. Oh, in 

that dread hush after the noise of battle comes the elo- 

quent message of God, “Thou shalt not kill.” To in- 

sure peace we must have at once the foundation of 
freedom and the issue of progress. Peace must have 

ground to stand upon and room toaspire. War springs 

from a selfish instinct and is justified by a falsity. The 

appeal to arms was natural before the age of brains. 

The progress of civilization and of character leads 

wholly in the opposite direction. Every development 

which has promoted the dignity and stability of society 

has been attained through the calm methods of science 

—ethical, jural and political. That men should return 

to the use of arms when they have once attained the 

use of reason is a sad and monstrous feature of human 

history. 1 kuow that the shedding of blood is a contin- 

zeucy not absolutely to be avoided in human affairs. 

The noble aspect of this is seen when men stand up te 

yield their lives before their convictions, or to drive tho 

enemy from the sacred soil of home. But the progress | 
which we note in the sequence of history should lead | 
us to have in mind those possible difficulties, to labor to | 
render impossible the rude initiative of military con- 
quest. Rome may glory to-day in recalling the con- 
quests of her laws, institutions, and noble, though sec- 
ondary literature. But the hecatombs of her slain 
were only more prematurely hurried out of human life. 
Every seeming gain counted in blood was a deticit to 
nature and the world. 

Women have been held as non-voters because they 
are non-combatants. I come now to advance a very 
different doctrine. The votes of the bloody hands have 
been counted for centuries. It is now time to count 
the votes of the bleeding hearts. You say that women 
should not vote because they cannot fight, and I say 
that women should vote because they cannot fight, be 
cause God has atturel their natures to peace and har- 
monious action, because he has given them a tender 
care for human life which the rougher man easily for- 
gets. So long as there exists no supreme tribunal of 
appeal, war may always be imposed by one nation upon 
another. But the world is now able to hold a higher 
court of reason and of charity, and to leave to the lower 
animals the savage recourse of mutual extermination. 
If the world’s conscience may speak, it will never com- 
mit a sacred cause to the chances of a prize fight. War 
has proved itself so useless as a finality that every con- | 
siderable military period has been followed by some 
great congress, in which diplomatic action has given 
shape to the crude and cruel advantage rough-hewn by 
mutual slaughter. But these congresses have usually 
shown the spirit of war inamodifiedform. The selfish- 
ness of such councils has been more cool and bitter than 
the passionate contest of the battle-field. The scientific 
vulture eyes the torn entails, and plunges his iron beak 
where wounds are deepest and nature weakest. The 
doctrine of every one for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost, is no foundation for peace. It is but an ad- 
journment of struggle. The doctrine that there is such | 
athing as national and international justice, and that 
the noblest minds should be set to study out its condi- 
tions, this isa doctrine upon which we may build a se- 
ries of pacific and lofty endeavors towards a magnani- 
mous relation of mankind in general. Now this high 
court of conscience should have in Europe and in Aimer- 
ica a permanent representation. 

In America the extension and the unity of public 
opinion give us in national affairs a power corresponding 
to such a representation. Our contending interests are 
forced to agree upon a possible basis, and the question 
of incompatibility is settled by a further working out of 
the social problem. But America is as much interested 
as Europe ia the just and peaceable settlement of all in- 
ternational questions. Whether we look at Ireland, 
or England, France, Germauy or China, we see prospec- 
tive Americans. The subjects of other sovereigns are 
constantly coming to be sovereigns with us, There are 
rules and antecedents which forbid our forcible interven- 
tion in European affairs. If the stronger crush the 
weaker to death, if the cunning betray the simple, we 
are sworn not to interpose with weapon or war cry. 
But we can interpose with such an invocation of shame 
and horror upon the wrong-dver as shall make his deed 





hateful in the eyes of mankind and indefinitely postpone 
its repetition. Men have held peace congresses. But 


man cannot plead for peace as woman can. Women, 
who know the cost of human life, who pay its bitter 
penalty of pain with thankfulness for joy that a man is 
born into the world—well may they rejoice, if the man 
is to enjoy the great boon of life, to realize his own dig- 
nity and value, to serve and help his fellow-men. But 
if the man is but the toy of a monarch, and if such toys 
are to encounter and destroy each other for the pleasure 
and profit of a third party looking on, why, then, shall I 
say to women: “Bring forth female children only,” 
If man is but the destroyer of man, to what good end 
are our pains and labors? On every field of battle some- 
thing isslain which the growth of a generation cannot 
restore. God’s image is deformed, mutilated, trodden 
out. The human value of the period suffers diminution, 
The loss is absolute. 

In treating her subject further, Mrs. Howe took ground 
plainly and absolutely against the possible occupation of 
one country by the military power of another. She did 
not point a way to a separate action of the sex. If the 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine were French in feel- 
ing and interest, French they should be Put it to a 
vote, not by a swindling Napoleonic plebiscitum, but by 
a pure and true process. Let the men vote and let the 
women vote, and let every child a woman has given to 
the State give her an additional vote. Could not they, 
women. like the Sabine women of old, stand between 
the angry parties, and say, “Hold off; blood cannot help 
this matter.” She spoke of the comparative contribu- 
tions to civilization by the Germans and the French, and 
characterized Bismarck as a murderer of ideas as well 
asmen. Mrs. Howe appealed to gentlemen of all pro- 
fessions and occupations to aid her, as well as to her own 
sex. She knew no difference so old, so wide and so dead- 
ly, but that woman could heal its bitterness and use its 
opportunity, should she set about it in good earnest. 

o do this she must not stimulate the passions of men 
by sharing their hatred and insolence, nor must she 
hang a tender parasite upon the conclusions of the mas- 
culine mind, as if these absolved her from conscience 
and thoughts of her own. She must use her own wo- 
manly judgment and educate her own womanly instinct. 
She called upon the women of democracy to come for- 
ward and make their will known and their influence felt, 
The sex in this country had not come up to the full stand- 
ard of republican justice and generosity. She believed 
that the great community to which she belonged ought to 
bring its fresh energy, its unhackneyed influence, to bear 
upon the present struggle in Europe. She appealed par- 
ticularly to the great sentiment of motherhood every- 
wore that a command to peace might go forth in every 

and. 
MRS. CHENEY’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Howe introduced Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney as soon 
as her own remarks were concluded. Mrs. Cheney’s 
address was not so long as that of Mrs. Howe, but was 
equally forcible and strenuous in favor of peace. She 
thought the meeting occurred with peculiar fitness after 
the Thanksgiving and praise of Thursday. She would 
not deny that there could be worse conditions of affairs 
than those occasioned by war, yet she would not have 
the reverse side of the picture forgotten, showing that 
its effect was always biutalizing. She discussed the 
present war, saying that it was France of the last cen- 
tury against which Prussia was trying to protect herself. 
The great German people were really as one with 
France in all their desires and interests. She showed 
how the true path of international peace lay in the di- 
rection of the methods of arbitration and spirit of con- 
ciliation introduced by English workingmen. There 
must be a scientific as well as moral and religious rea- 
son for demanding peace. They could have peace only 
by rendering permanent such conditions of tite as would 
make peace the more desirable, and men must be con- 
vinced on the point. Mrs. Cheney’s very able address 
was listened to by a constantly diminishing audience, 
as ladies were all the time passing out of the hall while 
she was speaking. 

Mrs. Howe afterward called for the appointment of a 
Committee to codperate with the Committee appointed 
in Philadelphia to arrange for a un:ted expression of 
the feminine desire for peace. The Hon. Henry Wilson, 
who was in the audience, rose, and after expressing his 
sympathy with the movement, moved that Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child and Mrs. Cheney be that Com- 
mittee, with power to add to their number. It was so 
ordered, and the audience was then dismissed.—Adver- 


tuser. 
| = 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 
We recently attempted to show the baneful influence 


of a social sentiment which forbids women to Jabor in 
the same fields with men. We declared the practical 





| separation of the sexes in industrial pursuits to be one 


chief cause of the disqualification of young men for mar- 
riage, and took occasion to criticize indirectly the atti- 
tude of those women who hold themselves aloof from 
the work of the world, and from business contact with 
the rougher sex. Doubtless many who read that brief 
outline of a subject too voluminous to be but very par- 
tially unfolded in the pages of a weekly journal, asked, 
as did a woman loyal to her sex, in a note to the writer, 
“Is not this separation of the sexes a fault of man’s?” 
and will agree with her in saying, “Men do not usually 
like to be surrounded by women in their business rela. 
tions; it is a restraint they do not enjoy, although they 
need it for their marital salvation.” 

We admit that men are largely to blame for the very 
disadvantages which make business a ‘moral and social 
sacrifice. But, like ail victims of long established and 
injurious usages, they are far less culpable than if they 
were the deliberate inventors of the system. The pres- 
ent state of things has grown up imperceptibly, and 
with the consent of both men and women, and the 
evils which it involves are evils which can only be abol- 
ished by the help of both. Blame can be fairly accorded 
only to those who refuse to think, who will take no 
step toward reform which costs the abandonment of 
prejudices and the sacrifice of self-indulgence. That 
most people are guilty of this sin of omission we are 
compelled to believe, and we follow the example of our 
correspondent by arraigning, first of all, that sinful creat- 
ure, man. 

The male human being does not like to have women 
“around” when he is at his business. The reasons, if 
he would fairly state them, are some of them creditable 
to him, and some of them—otherwise. Nine out of ten 
women of the existing type would be an unqualified 
hindrance “down town.” But this valid objection will 
disappear as soon as all women not predccupied with 
home cares resort to business as a regular occupation. 
There is no reason why women should not be as busi- 
ness-like as men of the same age and experience. That 
they do not generally hold their own with men in our 
shops and manufactories, is owing to the false theory 
that self-respect is not a necessary condition, but rather 
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a necessary consequence of marriage. This notion cor- 
rected, they would find it as womanly to excel in one 
“sphere” as in another, and become as efficient in doing 
real business as in chronicling small beer. 

Another temporary objection to the presence of wo- 
men in centers of labor is the danger of flirtations. 
There is no denying that many a soft-hearted young 
man would lose his head for affairs if surrounded by 
“dear delightful creatures,’—such as most young wo- 
men now are. We cannot reasonably expect John to 
add up his columns correctly, or Sally to be conscious 
of her customers only, if both have been reared in that 
unhappy ignorance which regards every new “friend” 
as a magazine of irresistible charms, and every anima- 
ted look, word or gesture as a sly dart of Cupid. The 
“boss” was half right who declared that he would not 
have “a mixed lot of hands, for love-making and busi- 
ness didn’t agree.” So long as men and women peer at 
each other only through those loop-holes of existence 
which are absurdly called “social intercourse,” and wear 
their best manners as they do their best clothes and 
Sunday religion, only on those formal occasions where 
the sexes meet to show off to each other, there will be 
great difficulty in preventing the manufacture of artifi- 
cial affection. But when boys and girls are educated 
together, and equally trained for their work, and go to- 
gether into the world of every-day industry, they will 
know enough of themselves and each other to under- 
stand that love will best grow in a soil of common 
sense enriched by all the cultivation which a ta‘thful 
discharge of daily duties can give it. 

Having turned over these objections to the correcting 
influence of the system which we advocate, we come to 
others which are no wise worthy of any honorable 
man’s support. Men dislike the restraints of womanly 
presence. It is a check upon rudeness, vulgarity and 
many forms of selfishness. It is asupplement and men- 
tor of conscience. It is a standing challenge to do one’s 
manliest—an exigency which the slothful, the deceitful, 
the avaricious, deeply abhor. It is one of God’s fore- 
ordained means for preventing those abuses which nat- 
urally grow out of masculine incompleteness. To ob- 
ject to these restraints is to object to the most favorable 
conditions for nobility of character, to cling to self-in- 
dulgence, to preter license to self-control. Once let a 
youth be fairly started in the round of “masculine free- 
dom”—the pipe and “quid,” nauseating to all who are 
not, like himself, steeped in tobacco; the frequent 
“drink” of ruinous good fellowship; the empty court 
which he pays to the “ornaments of society ;” the hour 
at the club, where he sueers at said ornaments, and lis- 
tens to words which he would not have them hear; the 
late suppers, which often lead t» familiarity with others’ 
sins—a stepping-stone to his own; let him be wedded to 
this lite by a year or two of mild dissipation, and no 
wonder that he does not wish to be brought under the 
hourly observation of women. But no manly soul, who 
values purity in manners, speech and life; who is brave 
enough to speak to women without “compliment” and 
to speak of them without contempt; who “honors the 
sex” so truly that he would not tritle with the weakest 
member of it, aud loves mother and sister and wife too 
well to uesire their exclusion from any advantage which 
he himself enjoys, will object to the advent of woman in 
the business arena, unless from the needless fear that 
she will be “unsexed.” 

Against this stubborn old prejudice it is useless to ex- 
claim. It will only yield to the melting power of facts, 
But facts should have a fair chance to vindicate what- 
ever may prove to be the true relations of men and wo- 
men. We may trust much to the universal desire of 
women to appear lovable in masculine eyes. If,as we 
fondly (not conceitedly!) believe, they are made subject 
to vanity in a peculiar degree; and if, in response to 
manly encouragement, they enter in and possess cer- 
tain new fields of employment, and find themselves mir- 
rored as unlovely there, we may be sure that they will 
very quickly renounce their new “rights,’”’ and exchange 
them for the old admiration. 

We say, therefore, to all honorable men who are 
troubled by fears of a general dewontanization (such an 
awful thing should have an atrocious name), since so 
much would certainly be gained and so little could pos- 
sibly be lost, let there be a fair trial. Pay women hon- 
estly ; urge them to make the most of themselves; help 
them to cross the threshold of business activities; hon- 
or them, as you honor each other, in proportion to their 
industry and integrity; and quit prating of any “sphere” 
for women narrower than the utmost range of their un- 
fettered capacities—Beecher’s Christian Union. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Grant has been President less than two years, but 
every member of his original Cabinet has resigned. 





In peace and comfort dwelieth Parepa in England, on 
the $122,000 which was her share of the net profits of 
her English opera last season. In March she returns. 


Miss Isabel M’Culloch announces that she “changed 
her local habitation aud her name” in July last, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Montreal, by becoming the wite of Sign- 
or P. Brignoli. 


Mrs. Broderip, a daughter of Thomas Hood, is about 
to reénter the field as an authoress—a story of hers en- 
titled, “The Whispers of a Shell; or Stories of the Sea,” 
being in press. 

Commissioner Parker, the great American Indian, in 
his forthcoming report to the Secretary, will show that 
the Indians are at present less hostile than they have 
been in many years. 


Madame Janauschek’s real name is simply Frautiso- 
ka Janonsokova. She is a native of Bohemia, and her 
first education was a Czeskian one. She has learned to 
speak English with exceeding fluency. 


A Webster man, who knows his weakness and the 
power of appetite, publishes an advertisement to all liq- 
uor or beer sellers, in the local paper, forbidding them 
seliing or giving to him any liquor or beer, under penal- 
ty of legal proceedings afterward, 


In Switzerland, a milkmaid who is a good singer gets 
more galary than others, because under the influence of 
music cows “give down” better and give more milk. 
An Orange County farmer is trying to hire Parepa-Rosa 
and Kellogg to sing round his pump. 


A clergyman, being much pressed by a lady of his ac- 
quaintance to preach a sermon the first Sunday after 
her marriage, complied, and chose the following passage 
in the Psalms as his text: “And there shall be abun- 
dance of peace—while the moon endureth.” 


In Newark, N. J., there is an association of twenty- 
five girls, all under fifteen years of age, who are making 
articles for a fair in behalf of the mission known as the 
Zenana Mission, the object of which is to Christianize 
and elevate the women of India through the agency of 
female missionaries. 


Mrs. Jesse Ruthven, a young Scotch lady of Chicago, 
was one of the passengers on the ill-fated “Cambria,” 
lately wrecked near the coast of Ireland. When upon 
the eve of leaving New York, she wrote to her husband 
in Chicago, that were it not for being laughed at for her 
fears she would not take passage on the vessel at all. 


Woman’s ability to protect herself was again demon- 
strated, in Kansas, a short time since. A woman at 
Paxter Springs, in that State, whose house had been at- 
tacked by acrowd of drunken Texan drovers, suddenly 
appeared in the hallway with a revolver, and kept up a 
steady fire on the ruffians until the arrival of the police. 


The Pope has put forth a protest, in which he com- 
plains chiefly that, as he has no longer control over the 
post-office, since the Italian government cannot be trust- 
ed to convey his letters, he is “wholly destitute of the 
means of communicating” with his children which “the 
vicar of Jesus Christ and the common father of the 
faithful” ought to possess. 


Mrs. M. A. Maxwell, of Colorado, has for some years 

t employed her leisure in collecting specimens of 

irds and “varmints” common to that and adjacent re- 

gions. At the late St. Louis fair her collection, amount- 

ing to about 2000 specimens, was to have had a conspic- 

uous place, but did not arrive in time; so she has now 
placed it on public exhibition. 


A fund of £1000, “lawful money,” bequeathed in 1803 
by Mrs. Sarah Hale of South Coventry, for the perpetual 
maintenance of a religious library, for the First Parish 
of Coventry, now amounts to over $7000. The terms 
of the bequest were that five-sixths of the income of the 
fund may be expended annually, but one-sixth must be 
yearly saved for accumulation. 


An able Paris correspondent writes: “The genera- 
tion of Parisians which has arrived at manhood during 
the existence of the empire is perhaps the most con- 
temptible that the world has ever seen. If one of these 
worthies is rich enough his dream has been to keep a 
mistress in splendor; if this has not been within his 
op he has attempted to hang on some wealthy scoun- 

rel,” 


A Mrs. Phillips, of Portsmouth, recently brought a suit 
against Willis Calhoun, a retail liquor dealer in that town, 
for $250 damages for selling her husband liquor, thus 
causing him to neglect his business, «The suit is brought 
under the provisions of a law passed last winter, hold- 
ing the retailer responsible for any damages that may 
be done by the person to whom the liquor is sold. The 
jury gave her a verdict of $175. 


The story is told that Jules Favre, wishing to set an 
example of frugality in famine times, gave a select din- 
ner-party, at which he set down a dish of three mutton 
chops before seven guests. As might have been expect- 
ed, they were all left for manners. It is not told whether 
horseflesh formed part of the repast at the minister s 
table, but the principal luxury was a small ham, which 
the company pared to the bone. 


Few shipping men in the County of Durham 
have not heard of Mrs, Janet Taylor, who practiced 
nautical teaching so successfully at St. Helens, Auck- 
land, in the County of Durham. The good woman has 
gone to her last rest, and through the assistance of the 
Shipping Gazette a subscription list to raise a memorial 
to her memory has been started. Bishop Auckland 
is treasurer, and he or any of the committee will be 
glad to acknowledge subscriptions. — Gateshead, Eng- 
land, Observer. 


Is is said that one of the Siamese ambassadors, on 
going home from his European visit, made an elaborate 
report on all he had seen, including the music he had 
heard in the West. He was very little impressed by the 
music, save and except that which he said was “pro- 
duced by a great trunk set upon legs.” “A woman,” 
he wrote, “sits in front of this, and, tickling with her 
tve a sort of tail it has, produces a variety of sounds by 
beating rapidly with her fingers on a number of little 
bits of ivory in front of it!’ 

The late explosion of 8000 pounds of nitro-glycerine 
at Fairport, Ohio, was accompanied by such a violent 
concussion that at Buffalo and Erie, more than one 
hundred and sixty miles distant, rambling sounds were 
heard and buildings shaken, so that it was supposed to 
be the effects of an earthquake. At many places with- 
in aradius of twenty miles windows were broken. In 
Fairport four men who were in the nitro-glycerine man- 
ufactory were blown to atoms, and every house in the 
village seemed to be utterly ruined. 


Peanuts are a staple production in some of the South- 
ern States. Who would think that during 1869 235,000 
bushels of these nuts were received in New York city 
alone? Virginia will send to market this year 400,000 
bushels, Tennessee 300,000, Georgia and the Carolinas 
from 150,000 to 200,000 bushels. The crop is profitable 
and easily raised, and the yield in poor soil ranges from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty bushels to the acre. 
Formerly all that were used in the North and West 
were imported, the South generally raising enough for 
its own use alone; but now every freedman who can 
procure a piece of land puts in a crop of these nuts, and 
farmers, having found them profitable, are raising them 
on a large scale. In this country we use them only as 
a luxury, but both in France and Germany they are val- 
ued for the oil which they contain, which, after being 
expressed, is used for adulterating olive oil, and is high- 
ly esteemed for salad dressing. 

The first female student at the Royal Academy of 
London was a Miss Herford; and the circumstances 
under which she gained admission to a school of art 
which had hitherto excluded women is a curious epi- 
sode in the history of art. With the double view to es- 
tablish one of the social rights of her countrywomen, 
and to advance in her own studies, Miss Herford wrote 
to the authorities of the academy a that they 
would supply her with one of their printed forms of ap- 
pe to enter their college as a probationer-student. 

he writer's signature did not declare her sex’ The 
ofticial who received the letter remitted the usual print- 
ed form, which in due course was returned to him prop- 
erly filled in by the applicant, who signed only the ini- 
tial letter of her Christian name. Nothing in the a 
plication arousing suspicion, the authorities fermally 
accepted the applicant as a probationer-student, where- 
upon Miss Herford presented herself in Tmfalgar 
Square—to the amazement of porters, attendants, teach- 





ers, and conservative academicians. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE, 


— AND — 


WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


This monthly, which closes its 18th volume with 1870, and has 
already earned a reputation as one of the most able, original and 
practical journals published, in its treatment of health, and dis- 
eases and théir cure, and especially as affecting woman in the ca- 
pacity of wife, mother and citizen, lays new claims to the favor 
of the public for the coming year, 1871, by presenting itself in 
improved mechanical appearance, in fine tinted covers, with a 
graceful new title-page, and by its very attractive programme of 
matter. 

Dr. James C. Jackson, the widely known, skillful and ac- 
complished Physician-in-Chief of “Our Home on the Hillside,’’ 
in addition to occasional contributions, is to have three Series of 
Articles. 1, “Interviews with Invalids:’’ Covering the “case of 
a skeleton girl who was cured;” of an “insane allopathic physi- 
cian cured ;"’ “a gutter drunkard cured;” an “apparently incura- 
ble sore leg cured ;’’ “case of opium-eating cured ;’’ ‘‘a hypochon- 
driac banker cured;’’ etc., etc., etc. Second Series: “Incidents 
and Reminiscences in my Life:’’ Consisting of entertaining and 
instructive stories of his eventful life. Third Series: ‘‘Letters to 
a School-Girl,” as follows: 1. Care of the Hair. 2. Preserva- 
tion of the Teeth, 3. Training of the Eyes. 4. Cultivating the 
Voice. 5. Developing the Bust. 6. Keeping the Stomach 
Healthy. 7. Insuring Healthy Action of the Bowels. 8. Care 
of the Legs and Feet. 9. Clothing the Body. 10. Getting Plen- 
ty of Sleep. 11. What to Study. 12. Choice of a Profession. 


The editor, MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M. D., who, since its 
first issue, has conducted this journal with much tact and ability 
promises twelve articles on the “Domestic Habits of Woman: 
1. The Woman Herself. 2. Her Husband. 8. Her Children. 
4. Her House. 5. Cooking, 6. Sewing. 7. Receiving Com- 
pany. 8. Social and Religious Associations. 9. Recuperating. 
10. Bathing. 11. Nursing the Sick. 12. Sleeping, ete. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Jonnson, Assistant-Editor, a lady of experi- 
ence and clear statement in the department in which she writes, 
will contribute monthly practical articles on Gardening, as: Care 
of House-Plants in Winter; Laying out of Yards and Gardens; 
Vines, and their Training; Preparations for Winter Gardens; 
Shrubs, etc., etc., etc. 

Dr. James H. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, announces a series 
on Anatomy and Physiology: Anatomy of the Heart; Circula- 
tion of the Blood; Physiology of Nutrition, Comprising Masti- 
cation and Deglutition; Anatomy of the St h; Stomach Di- 
gestion; Bowel Digestion; Absorption and Sanguification. 

Mrs. Katy J. Jackson, Assistant-Editor, announces Notes 
and Letters on Home-Life, and Household Interests, including: 
Housekeeping in its Various Departments; Furnishing; Arrange- 
ment and Decoration of Rooms; Care of Fruits and Vegetables; 
Cooking Recipes; Attractive Hygienic Meals; Social Needs of 
Children; Motherly Cares and Pleasures; Clothing and Feeding 
of Children; Home Studies and Amusements. 

Besides, special subjects are to be treated by other writers. Al- 
chohol and its Effects, and Pomology, each have a department. 
Letters from Friends; Methods of Treatment for Particular Dis- 
eases, both Acute and Chronic; Answers to Medical Questions; 
Life and Doings at Our Home, and many other subjects relating 
to life and health, will be discussed. 

Terms, $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent free to whoever 
requests them of the Publishers, 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
DAansvILLx, N.Y 











Nov. 26. 4t 





Ladies or Gentlemen 
Of energy and business tact can now secure a good winter’s busi- 
ness by obtaining an exclusive agency for the sule of 
OUR FAMILY DOCTOR AND RECEIPT-BOOK. 
For terms and circular, address L. P. CROWN & SON, 
Nov. 19. lm Publishers, 199 Washington St., Boston. 


FINE ART MATERIALS. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, Draw- 
ing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, ete. The finest assort- 
ment of water-color boxes ‘‘fitted’’ suitable for Holiday presents 

© be found in Boston. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
822 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 

Nov. 12. 38m 








FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 8m 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of AIR, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine, It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 

Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACK, ly 
7 es — - S.... 





wt J. B. pigs as a 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O.- 


OFFICE—N.E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. 21t 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 


Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filled. The worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ficial Teeth that can be made for the same price you ay hand most 
of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbugs. Every im- 
provement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 
tice; no boys’ work; have had 20 years’experience. Fresh gasev- 
ery day. DR. J. Ae BROWN, 19 WinterSt. 3m Sept. 17. 





12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The only ma- 
chine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrowing and 
widening on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
SAMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MF"G CO., 
N. CLARK, Acent, 


Nov. 5. 8m 813 Washington St., Boston. 


DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(a Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 





HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 
Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every deseription, constantly on 
hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 








ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Oct. 15. 


THE WEED 





Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE. 





For Siwpricity, DurasBivity, and Errectiveness, in executing 
LIGHT and HEAVY work, is not equalled by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-ADJUSTING 
TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, Kring 
Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the same time, Hem- 
Stitch, Sews from thick to thin, and thin to thick, 
without change of tension. 


Makes little nowse. Runs very easily, and with great speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 
Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted on commis- 
sion, Apply to or address 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO,, 


JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Waxhington Street, 
Nov. 12. BOSTON. 2m 


THE ‘'KEYSTONE”? 


SILENT FEED 

Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Stongest and Lightest! The Best and most 
Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 8 y and as Light as 
any other Machine. It uses a straight needle, making a tight lock- 
stitch perfectly fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle- 
holder. No springing or bending of the needle in changing from 
coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dropped or missed stitches. 
It also uses an improved and patented ‘silent feed’’ and positive 


e-up. 
This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT DESID- 
ERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, in which all the es. 
sentialities of A PERFECT MACHINE are combined. 
For Agencies, inquire of or address, 
JAMES H. DELANO, 

Neo. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 
General Agent for New England States. Also, General Agent 
for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL, 

(a AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. _ 49 
Nov. 12. 3m 








HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade, 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 
WANTED, 


Two or three ladies to canvass for a first-class Life Insurance Com- 
pany willing to pay a liberal commission. 
Address Box 2920, Boston, Mass. lm Nov. 12. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secretary of the 
Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


a’ 28 Secend Avenue, New York City. 








Jan 





MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 


Cures Stum!mering, Lisping, 
other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., Rev. E,. E. Hale, Mary A. Livermore. 





Rooms at 36 Winter street, Koston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
Oct. 8. 3m 


READING AND VOCAL CULTURE = 
To private pupils, classes and schoois, and 
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WHY THERE ARE TWO NATIONAL WOMAN SUF- 
. FRAGE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Many of the better class of newspapers, favorable to 
Woman Suffrage, as well as many prominent and faith- 
ful workers for this great end, fail to comprehend why 
there are two National Woman Suffrage Associations. 

Last spring, Mr. Theodore Tilton announced his de- 
termination to merge the two inone. He evidently be- 
lieved that by some trick of moral legerdemain this 
might be done—as the conjurer, Heller, rubs two rab- 
bits together, and presto! the audience sees but one 
But the quiet, resolute, persistent purpose of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association has baffled bim. It 
will not be rubbed into any other. It declines to be 

“merged.” Those who organized the “ American” were 
not children. They knew what they were about. They 
had a purpose in forming that Association, And they 
insist that it shall remain intact, unmerged, to work out 
the purpose for which it was formed—rejecting Mr. 
Tilton’s proposition to “merge,” at its last annual meet- 
ing at Cleveland, by a vote of 113 to 47. 

This settles the matter. Now let the two Associa- 
‘tions go each their own way, and work out each their 
own purpose, through their own methods. Since we 
cannot agree, it is the part of wisdom to “agree to dis- 
agree.” And if any one is still puzzled to understand 
why the two Associations have each an independent 
and separate existence, we commend to their perusal 
the following explanation, from Harper's Weekly. It 
is evidently written by the editor, Geo. Wm. Curtis, and 
‘covers the whole ground, stating the case moderately, 
fairly, and in excellent spirit. We give the article en- 
tire, in place of any explanation of our own :— 


If the charge that is sometimes carelessly made, that 
the movement for the suffrage of women implies sym- 

thy with the views which some of its prominent 

ends hold of the divorce laws or of any other subject, 
‘the number and weight of those friends would certainly 
‘be very seriously reduced. Mrs. Stanton, for instance, 
is very well known as one of the earliest, ablest and 
most faithful advocates of the extension of the suffrage 
to women. Her knowledge and experience as a woman 
reveal to her a thousand wrongs which might be right- 
ed, and measures of common advantage that might be 
adopted, if women were admitted to equal political 
power. She is of opinion that the laws of marriage 
would possibly be altered if women voted; and she has 
probably very many other expectations of the results 
that would follow the voting of women. These views 
she expressed at a late meeting of the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in New York. They were her own views, sin- 
cerely entertained, eloquently set forth, we have no 
doubt, and to be judged by their intrinsic merits. But 
they are not the platform of any Woman Suffrage so- 
ciety, and are to be received as the expressions of an- 
other person might be who should say that the prohibi- 
tion and extermination of ardent spirits would follow 
the voting of women, and were in themselves desirable 
objects. 

This speech of Mrs. Stanton was very vigorously crit- 
icized in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, as containing views 
fatal to all domestic happiness, or even to the existence 
of the family relation; and, of course, there was a nat- 
ural regret that the teaching of “a woman beloved and 
honored as Mrs. Stanton is” should tend directly to in- 
culeate doctrines which the JoURNAL believes to be so 
pernicious. There was doubtless, also, very serious re- 
gret that they would undoubtedly be considered the 
views of the Woman Suffrage party, and a great injury 
be consequently done to the cause by confounding it 
with other questions. The Revolution, which is under- 
stood to be peculiarly friendly to Mrs. Stanton, replied to 
the criticism by asserting that the editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL were quite as heterodox upon the sub- 
ject of marriage as Mrs. Stanton, and printed a private 
letter from that lady contemptuously criticizing Colonel 
Higginson, whom she declares to be the real leader of 
the Boston movement, Mr. Beecher having, as she says, 
no knowledge or interest in the matter. 

This little incident will explain to our readers why 
there are two associations to further the extension of 
suffrage to women. It is plain that those who think 
Mrs. Stanton’s views of marriage, which she urges as of 
the first importance at the meetings of the society, are 
false and perilous, will naturally prefer to work by them- 
selves and in their own way; while it is equally natural 
to suppose that Mrs, Stanton and her friends prefer not 
to labor in common with persons whom they publicly 
hold up to contempt. This is the real reason why the 
attempt at union is not only futile, but foolish. The 
members of both societies are undoubtedly sincerely 
devoted to the cause. But the “New York” methods 
allow a latitude of debate and a miscellaneousness of 
subject which in the judgment of the Cleveland or Bos- 
ton society are not only perplexing, but most injurious 
to the cause itself. ‘The latter Association, of which Mr. 
Beecher is President, holds, as we understand, that the 
special question of reform in the marriage laws is inde- 
pendent of the Woman Suffrage question. 

At the annuai meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association at Cleveland, it is understood that a 
further proposition of union will be made by the New 
York society. But itis obvious that even if all other 
differences could be waived, that which springs from so 
totally antagonistic a conception of the scope of the 
cause does and must divide the action of its friends. 
The divergence is, of course, imbittered by the publica- 
tion of Mrs.,Stanton’s free strictures upon her fellow- 
workers, but it need not necessarily have been acrid or 
hostile. ‘There is areal difference of feeling, and it is 
therefore proper that there should be separate action. 
We have no doubt that this will be the result of any 
offer that may be made. Nothing certainly will be 
gained by sentimentally declining to recognize the facts 
of the situation. 





—-—--- 


‘THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 


The skies frowned upon the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Society at Cleveland. A 
two days’ storm of snow and sleet kept even the hos- 
pitable Clevelanders from attending in large numbers; 
while the President’s proclamation of Thanksgiving 
had a perceptible effect in diminishing the Eastern del- 
egations. Yet it was a strong, hearty and earnest meet- 
ing. The delegations from the different States, even 
when small, were composed of leading workers in the 
cause, and had a real representative value. The first 
day’s session was one of unbroken peace, and full of in- 
esting statements as to the progress of the agitation in 


the different States. And, though the second day was 
devoted to a discussion where all must take sides, the 
courtesy and propriety were unbroken throughout, so 
far as the delegates themselves were concerned. The 
good-nature and friendliness with which the final ses- 
sion closed, were in agreeable contrast with the storms 
and feuds which some over-anxious friend had predicted. 

The nomination of a President for the coming year 
was received with the heartiest applause. Mr. Beecher 
having declined, from inability to give the time to it, 
and Mr. Julian from ill-health, there was a strong desire 
to give this important post to a woman, and if possible, 
to a Western woman—inasmuch as the East had held 
the office during the previous year. As the President 
of the Ohio State Society, and as one of the ablest of the 
Western laborers, Mrs. Cutler ,was acceptable to all. 
She has been for years a prominent woman in this move- 
ment, and I remember well the ability with which she 
presided over a Woman’s Rights Convention in Phila- 
delphia, some fifteen years ago. There were serious 
symptoms of a mob among the numerous medical stu- 
dents who attended the Convention, and they were han- 
dled with such dignity and tact by Mrs. Cutler, that I 
remember writing in a newspaper afterwards, “To preside 
over a turbulent assemblage, give me a woman.” 
Mrs. Cutler has been for some years a professor in the 
Female Medical College in Cleveland. She is a conscien- 
tious member of an evangelical church, and yet is wil- 
ling to work with the most radical. She has studied the 
position of woman both in America and in Europe, and 
has faithfully practiced woman’s duties in her own 
household, as wife and mother. Those foolish people 
who still suppose that the Woman Suffrage movement 
finds its chief recruits among the homeless, the childless, 
or the unhappy, cannot be better refuted than by such 
leadership as that of Mrs. Cutler. 

The subject most fully discussed in the Convention 
was, of course, the proposition of union from the “Union 
Woman Suffrage Society,” of which Mr. Tilton is Presi- 
dent. It was generally supposed beforehand that the 
Convention would at least accede to a Committee of 
Conference, if nothing more. This would perhaps have 
been done, but for the oversight committed by the 
friends of the union in not securing the presence at 
Cleveland of at least one member of Mr, Tilton’s com- 
mittee. This greatly hurt their situation. There could 
be no conference on the spot, for there was nobody to 
confer. There could be no committee appointed by the 
Convention, with power to change the Constitution, 
—for the Constitution could only be changed at that 
very meeting. All that could be done was to appoint 
a Committee of Conference, to report next year. It 
was generally expected that this would be done. Per- 
haps it would have been, but that the more the matter 
was discussed, the more visible was the disposition to 
settle it on the spot, instead of having it drag on, unset- 
tled, for another year. The final vote, which conclu- 
sively defeated the whole proposition in its mildest 
form, was as follows—the delegates voting by States 
and each delegation being allowed the whole vote of its 
State. It is worth noting that this last provision, which 
probably increased the majority against union, had been 
moved and seconded by the leading friends of union, 
and unanimously adopted. 

VOTE BY STATES. 


Aye. No. 
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Nevada and Louisiana present, but not voting. 

It will now be asked, on what ground was the pro- 
posed union defeated? It is a satisfaction to remember 
that it was neither defeated nor argued on any merely 
personal or private ground. The by-gone question 
as to the origin of the two societies was left to be by- 
ggne. The past buried its dead. Except in one most 
painful instance one proceeding from the only represen- 
tative of the “Union” Society present, and for which 
she afterwards apologized—there was not a single per- 
sonal attack. 

Some of the opinions expressed by Mrs. Stanton and 
Mrs. Bullard were criticized, but there was not the 
slightest imputation on their personal sincerity, or 
character, or right to hold or express those opinions. 
The union was urged on the ground that in union there 
isstrength. It was opposed on the ground that a merely 
nominal union is weakness and not strength. It was 
urged that the aim of the “American” Society was 
Woman Suffrage, pure and simple, while the apparent 
purpose of the “Union” Society was to combine this 
aim with side issues, especially the divorce question; 
and that under these circumstances, they had better 
work apart. Whether this view was right or wrong, it 
is admitted by all that it was what defeated the pro- 
posed alliance. 

The writer, being in the Chair, and debarred from all 
debate on the main question, could perhaps judge better 
than the immediate contestants, what caused the de- 
feat of the proposed union. Four causes were obvious. 

First: the strong letters received by the Convention 
from Mrs. Child, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Gage, Mr. G. W. 
Curtis, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and others, all opposing the 
plan of union, while not a correspondent favored it. 

Second: the absence of the Committee who invited 
the conference. j 

Third: the indiscretion (to call it by the mildest 
name) of the only member of the “Union” Society pres- 
ent. 





Fourth and chiefly: the quotations made in the Con- 


vention from a journal so closely connected with the 
Chairman of the “Union” Committee and the *Presi- 
dent of that society, that it was impossible to separate 
them in the discussion. It seems to me that what 
chiefly defeated the proposed conference was that single 
sentence in the leading editorial of the Revolution for 
Sept. 29th, which claims for woman, in speaking of mar- 
riage, “freedom to freely sunder a yoke which she has 


tence was read to the Convention, the proposed union 
became visibly impossible. 

At any rate, the final decision left the “American” So- 
ciety standing clearly on its own platform, and free from 
all entanglements. It was the visible feeling that the 
society must not even be suspected of a wish to take up 
extraneous questions. Rightly or wrongly, it was this 
supposed difference of principle that kept the two socie- 
ties apart. There was no disparagement of other modes 
of working, only a conviction that we must keep to our 
own. And even should this for a time alienate some of 
our friends, it must bring to us, in the end, many more; 
while those who cannot work in union with us may at 


least work amicably apart. T. W. WW. 
THE QUESTION SETTLED. 
We congratulate the friends of Woman Suffrage 


upon the action of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and upon the platform adopted at its annual 
meeting in Cleveland. ; 

The following proposition was considered by the 
Convention :— 

Resolved, That the Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mend the appointment of a Committee of Conference, 
of a like number with that appointed by the Union 
Woman Suffrage Society, with a view to a union of 
both organizations. 

In the discussion which ensued, it was shown that 
the Union Society, through its organ, or quasi organ, 
the Revolution, of which the President of the Union 
Society and his friends are the proprietors, and which 
is edited by the Chairman of the Union Society’s pro- 
posed Committee of Conference, has announced “a 
change in the aspect of the woman question,” and has 
declared that— 

“Women know their own wants; and they know that 
they do not want suffrage a thousandth part as keenly 
as they want a reform of the marriage and divorce laws, 
and a general readjustment of the family relations. 

It is the woman question considered only in its super- 
ficial aspects thatis dead. The first or superficial phase 
is dying to give place to the second or permanent. In 
other words, woman’s demand for mere political enfran- 
chisement is giving place to her more comprehensive 
demand for univewal emancipation. 

What woman wants is freedom to marry, and to be 
mistress of herself after marriage ; freedom to freely sun- 
der a yoke she has freely bound.” 

In short, it was claimed that the Umon Society dif- 
fered from the American Association in its principles and 
methods. 

When the vote was taken, a majority of all the dele- 
gates present, a large majority of the aggregate votes of 
the auxiliary State societies, and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the votes of the States represented, were cast 
against the appointment of a Conference Committee and 
in fayor of the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the primary object of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association is to secure the ballot for 
woman, and its general objects include the establishment 
of her equality and rights in all directions. 

Resolved, That the ballot for woman means stability 
for the marriage relation, stability for the home, and 
stability for our republican government. 

Resolved, That the American Woman Sullrage Asso- 
ciation heartily invites the cobperation of all individuals 
and all State societies who feel the need of a truly na- 
tional association on a delegated basis, which shall 
avoid side issues and devote itself to the main question 
of suffrage. 

This settles the question of fusion for the coming 
year and, we hope, forever. If a real difference exists 
between the principles and methods of the two socie- 
ties, as we believe, it will grow more evident as time 
goes by. Each will gather around its standard the class 
who naturally belong to it, and each will lose the sup- 
port of those whose principles and convictions it fails to 
represent. 

Be this as it may, the question of divorce has no 
business in a Woman Suffrage meeting. It has no 
more to do with Woman Suffrage than with Manhood 
Suffrage. Woman stands to-day equal with man as re- 
gards divorce. There is not a single State from Maine 
to California where a husband can obtain a divorce 
from his wife for any cause which would not equally 
entitle a wife to obtain a divorce from her husband if 
the case was reversed. During the existence of the 
marriage, a wife is subjected to cruel legal disabilities. 
But, as regards its dissolution, husband and wife stand 
equals before the law. 

Henceforth let both societies agree neither to com- 
bine, compromise, nor quarrel. Let each seek to sur- 
pass the other in worthy work, and criticize each other 
only by creating a nobler representation of the Woman’s 
Cause. : I, B. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

In Germany women have been doing men’s work , or 
the harvest would have been lost. The correspondent of 
the London Echo says:— 

On looking from my window before I sat down to 
write, [saw women in the harvest field cutting and ty- 
ing the ripe wheat crop; women discharging the cargo 
of brown coals which a long boat had brought down the 
Elbe from the mines of Teplitz; women mowing green 
food for horses, and carrying heavy loads of the luxu- 
riant grass to the stables of the little town in baskets 
strapped to their backs; at the same glance I could see 
other women engaged in selling fruit, vegetables and 
milk. 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett, who has been to Sedan, writes 
to the London Times to say there is plenty of material 
in aidof the wounded, but a great lack of persons to 
distribute these necessaries. She estimates that five 








nurses are required where one is now employed. This 


freely bound.” From the moment when that fatal sen- | 


is not the fault of women, as Colonel Lloyd Lindsay , 


the Secretary of the Central Aid Committee, has dis- 
couraged the volunteering of nurses. The French gov- 
ernment at the beginning of the war accepted only forty 
volunteer nurses, and refused the offer of many hundred 
womeu to servein that capacity. In short, women, hay- 
ing attempted in vain to prevent or stop the war, are 
doing allthey can to mitigate its dreadfal consequences. 

Michigan State University has a class of sixteen 
young ladies in its medical department. A separate 
lecture room has been fitted up for their use, and pre- 
cisely the same lectures are given before them as before 
the other sex. It is remarked that the young men are 
unanimously courteous and respectful, having never 
behaved so well nor learned so fast as this year. 

The lecturers of Surgéons’ Hall, Edinburgh, have 
thrown open the lectures at their school to students of 
both sexes without any restriction whatever. The ex- 
periment of mixed classes will, therefore, at last be fair- 
ly tried, and we shall learn whether British medical 
students are, as alleged, so much more brutal than 





| 
| 
} 





those of Switzerland and America. 





‘A FRIENDLY GUIDE. 

When several roads converge and meet, 

And we the right one might mistake, 
We're thankful if a friend we greet, 

Who'll tell us which one we shall take, 
Or when some article we'd buy, 

Where the “best bargain’ cau be made, 
We're grateful to some friend who's nigh, 

Who'll tell us where ‘tis best to trade. 
Thus when the Boys need better CLornes, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
We kindly send them to Fenno’s, 

Corner of Leach and Washington street. 





BUSINESS LETTERS. 


[All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
correspondents wio find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention.) 


Business letters received to Dee. Ist:— 

Jay Chaapel, Clara E. Pitcher, Laura J. Watkins, 
Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, Mrs. Richmond E. Colbath, Mrs. 
Pauline Wheeler, Mrs. L. Il. Noble, J. Merrill Ordway, 
Jane Liacoln O'Brian. 








wh ‘ 
ITEMS. 

Perkins & House’s Safety Lamp obviates the great 
jeopardy in which our lives are placed by the use of 
common Rerosene Lamps. We earnestly recommend 
our readers to inspect its principles, and give it the pat- 
ronage it deserves. See the advertisement in another 
column. 

The following order from a well-known manufactur- 
ing company shows how they are appreciated by those 
who examine them with the care they deserve. 

OFFICE OF TILE SAXONVILLE MILLS, l 
127 Milk street, Boston, Nov. 16, 1870. § 
I’, A. Brown, Agent, &e.: 

Dear Sin:—Uaving examin ed Perkins & House’s 
Kerosene Safety lunp with con siderable care, we have 
decided to introduce the same into our mill. You will 
therefore please send us at ouce uur UWundred of the 
No.2 size fount, with wire pendants for hanging the 
same, and oblige yours, &¢., 

M. If. Simpson, President. 





SAFE LIGHT FOR OUR HOMES. _ 


WINTE R 
EMPLOYMENT 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S PATENT 
NON-EXPLOSIV E 
METALLIC KEROSENE LAMP 


Is absolutely Safe from Explosion or breaking; burns an 
Coal Vil, good or bad; gives more light, no odor, and uses leas oil. 

“It is perfectly non-ecplosive. The light is better than is pro- 
duced by any other lamp.”—IV. 8. Clark, President Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. 

THE APPALLING DEATIS and fires from Lamps, exploding and 
breaking, create a great demand for this Lamp. SoLp BY Gan 
VASSERS; AGENTS WANTED Everywuere. Send for full par- 
ticulars, Address FREDERICK A. BROWN, 85 Water street. 
Write where you saw this. Dec. 3. 


SEWING MACHINES, 
OF ALL KINDs, 


Are a very useful and almost INDISPENSABLE FAMILY Asaist- 
ANT, and, above al! others, the 


ALT IN A 


SEWING MACHINE! 





Possesses in an eminent degree the EssenTIAL QUALITIES which 
recommend it to all as the most complete and 


Best Family Machine, 
As well as the Most DURABLE FoR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
of any yet invented, and is adapted to every variety of work need- 
ed in the FAMILY OR WORKS OP. 
TERMS LIBERAL. 
For cash or on MonruLy INSTALLMENTs to suit purchasers. 





SA LESROOM, 24 Temple Place. 
Ii. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
m 


Dec. 3. 


The Doty Washing Machine 

Is, in our opinion, not equalled by any rival now before the public. 
Its strong points are cheapness, simplicity of construction, ease of 
operation, durability, and working on the fulling-mill princi- 
ple, i. e., squeezing and not rubbing; there is considerable less 
wear and tear of garments than in the old-fashioned system of 
wash-board and knuckles. In fact, we question if the saving 
thus secured would not be sufficient, even in a small family, to 
pay the cost of a Doty in the space of a singls season.—New York 
World, March 30, 1870. Dee. 3. 


--« SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE--579 Tremont Street, 
near Union Park, Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly __ Jan. 15. 
MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. tf 





Mar. 5. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 377.] 
put no mothers, so it has been in our institutions. We 
should have matrons in all the prisons where women’ 
are confined. I would therefore urge upon all women 
in their respective cities to labor in this direction. Men 
will vote for placing women upon all these boards. 
ILLINOIS. 

Judge Bradwell of Chicago made a short report on 
the condition of the suffrage party in his State. He re- 
ferred to a Constitutional Convention in Illinois, in 
which Woman Suffrage was favorably considered. By 
their action every woman naturalized before January 
Jast could vote. 

Judge Whitehead of New Jersey called upon the 
speaker to explain himself on this question,which he did. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony asked whether any foreign 
born woman had ever asked for and received naturaliza- 
tion papers in Illinois. 

The speaker answered that a few persons had been 
thus naturalized. 

After this the speaker referred to the common law in 
relation to widows, and children left fatherless. He 
thought the laws ought to be changed and more rights 
given towomen. In Illinois, several Woman Suffrage 
men have been elected in the Senate, and he sawa 

at deal to make him feel that the cause was progress- 
ing and would triumph much sooner than was ex- 
pected. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. Child of Pennsylvania said, the suggestions of our 
President are very important. Woman should have a 
position by the side of man in all public institutions. 
I am happy to say that in the city of Philadelphia, 
founded by William Penn, and to a considerable ex- 
tent still under the influence of Friends, women do par- 
ticipate largely in our benevolent institutions and pris- 
ons. Some of the former are exclusively under their 
care, which I do not think is so well as to have the co- 
operative labors of men and women. In our prisons, 
men have the exclusive control of the men’s depart- 
ments, while women and men liave the care of the wo- 
men; this should be extended to the men also, as wo- 
men’s influence would be equally beneficial over these. 
I cannot say much for the progress of the cause in our 
State, though I believe there is a general interest wher- 
ever the subject has been agitated. Our State organiza- 
tion was formed on the 22d of December last, and is aux- 
iliary to the American Association. Our principal la- 
bor has been to increase the circulation of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL and circulate tracts. Our society is designed 
to have one member of the Executive Committee in 
each county to aid in carrying forward this work. Thus 
far twenty-two counties have been represented by earn- 
est, active women and men, Our first annual meeting, 
which occurred on the 10th of this month, was a most 
decided success. The meetings were large and enthu- 
siastic, and there is a determination to press forward 
the work, by public meetings and other means. We 
know it is only necessary to enlighten the people and 
our movement must be a success, 

Miss Amanda Way, of Indiana, made a few remarks 
in relation to her State, showing the evils of intemper- 
ance and the importance of women serving on grand 
juries. 

NEW JERSEY. 

tev. Oscar Clute of New Jersey thought that his 
State had done more for the cause of Woman Sutfrage 
than many others. Mary F. Davis and others had resid- 
edthere. Three yearsago the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its first meeting in Newark, where it had few 
friends. ‘The subject was properly presented in a con- 
vention. The Opera House was thronged with people, 
and the meeting had the effect to revolutionize the sen- 
timent in Newark. He favored the holding of meetings 
throughout the country and advertising them well. He 
thought they would be well attended, and when the 
subject was well presented it would receive favor among 
the people. In Vineland they had a mass convention 
where Mrs. Martha Lucas, sister of John Bright, was 
present. She gave a description of the progress of the 
cause in Europe. The conservative classes came and 
listened attentively, and after the adjournmenié it was 
discovered that many persons were in favor of the 
cause. Great work was to be done, and every man 
must appoint himself a missionary of the cause, and 
work until the objects are accomplished. He proposed 
that the Legislature should be memorialized on the sub- 
ject. 

OII0. 

Mrs. M. V. Longley reported that in Ohio desirable 
progress was manifested, and that if the coming year 
was as successful as the past, the cause would progress 
well. Societies, some thirty-two in number, had been 
organized, and everywhere the work went on well. In 
some places the people had never been addressed by a 
woman, but they came in crowds in a heavy rain to 
hear the cause advocated. ‘The cause had everywhere 
been well advocated, and the agents of the as@®ciation 
well received. 

The President, at the close of Mrs. Longley’s remarks, 
mentioned that Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, Rebecca Rice, 
Hannah M. Clark, Margaret W. Campbell and Judge 
Whitehead would address the meeting during the 
evening. 

Judge Bradwell proposed to hear from the United 
States in the person of Miss Anthony. By general re- 
om, Miss Susan Anthony inade a few remarks as fol- 
ows :— 

Mr. PrReEsipENT:—If my spectacles let me see to 
read, I’ve been noting down the independent State so- 
cieties. Mrs. Hazard is here from Missouri. Her soci- 
ety has been doing well. I wish to take some egotism 
Out of my heart as an Eastern woman, for Missouri was 
the first State where a society was formed for the adyo- 
cacy of our cause. Iowa, Michigan, Rhode Island and 
New York (but wait for that). Connecticut has done 
much; no other State in the Union has done more, 
and the Connecticut Legislature will say what it has 
done. They have appointed committees of women, and 
you must remember that they take the Revolution. 
Then comes Nevada, where a great deal has been done. 
Then California, a State that has done great work, but 
in consequence of great divisions that will be consid- 
ered to-morrow is not here represented. Then comes 
New York last, my own State, and there I wish to 
speak of Mrs. Joslyn Gage, who has done a great deal. 
There are many societies that have worked, and not re- 
ported to this or any other society, for the sake of se- 
curing order and harmony. At Washington we had 
4 great Convention, and a committee from the govern- 
ment waited upon us, where an address was made by 
Mrs. Stanton on the rights and duties of the mother to 
control the government of her chill. Senator Sumner 
then said, in shaking hands with Mrs. Stanton, that in 
many meetings for twenty years he had never heard an 
appeal made with so much energy and earnestness. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE AND DELAWARE. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell made a report for New Hamp- 
shire, where he was assured by Mrs. White and Pipher, 
how present, that the cause had never been so strong 
before. He wished also to say a word in relation to 
Delaware, where the wife had few rights, but where a lit- 
tle band was united to obtain more rights, and with 
Thomas Garret at their head, had détermined to obtain 
every reform necessary, and he hoped that every sister 
State would soon follow the example. 

The Committee on Resolutions was requested to with- 

aw to the ante-room, and the meeting adjourned until 
Seven o’clock in the evening. 





EVENING SESSION. 

Owing to the exceedingly inclement weather, the at- 
tendance upon the evening session of the Convention 
was light. The Convention was called to order prompt- 
ly at the hour prescribed. 

, MISSOURI. 

All the States represented having reported except 
Missouri, Mrs. Hazard, one of the delegates from that 
State, spoke briefly, showing that the movement is 
making satisfactory advance. The sentiment toware the 
cause in the State is steadily growing more favorable. 
The Homeeopathic College and Washington University 
have been opened to women during the year, and, alto- 
gether, the prospects of the cause are very favorable in 
Missouri. 

SPEECHES, 

Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, of Sidney, Ohio, was intro- 
duced at the conclusion of Mrs. Hazard’s remarks, and 
delivered a prepared address, occupying the attention of 
the Convention for half an hour. Her address was an 
eloquent review of the situation, and was received with 
great interest. 

Judge Whitehead, New Jersey, regarded the Woman 
Suffrage question as the most important topic before the 
American people. The only question to be asked in 
connection with this movement is, is it right, is it just ?— 
not, is it expedient? With regard to the legal and con- 
stitutional conditions of this question, he said that he 
believed that woman had aright to vote without any 
change in the organic law of the nation. The speaker 
proceeded to discuss this question at some length, with 
the purpose of demonstrating that in virtue of the prin- 
ciple and practice of the government of the United 
States in securing the ballot to men the right to vote 
equally belonged to women. The speaker continued at 
length in advocacy of the ballot for woman as a neces- 
sity for securing her rights and remedying her wrongs. 
The Judge held the audience in interested attention for 
nearly an hour. 

Mrs. Clark, of Cleveland, was introduced, and ad- 
dressed the Convention. Mrs..Clark’s address was a 
criticism of woman, whom she charged in general terms 
with lacking interest and thoughtfulness in affairs of 
the closest concern to the sex. Mrs. Clark’s effort was 
a very earnest presentation of her theme, and the Con- 
vention listened with close attention during its delivery. 

The President, with some prefatory remarks, intro- 
duced Miss Rice, of Antioch College. Miss Rice an- 
nounced as the theme of her address, “Woman’s Work,” 
and proceeded to say that the work propér for woman 
is whatever she has the ability and opportunity to do. 
Miss Rice embraced in the discussion of her topic con 
siderations as to the duty of parents in rearing and 
teaching their children, demanding that the same prin- 
ciple under which boys were reared should be applied to 
girls, and the duty of society, which must recognize the 
necessity of women being instructed and taught in all 
that man has access to. She deprecated as one of the 
worst evils of our civilization that men and women 
were being all the time more widely separated. They 
must be brought nearer together. Miss Rice’s address 
was a strong and impressive production, containing 
many new and forcible positions that were maintained 
with an earnest logic. She closed amid applause. We 


Mrs, Cole, Mrs. Clark, Miss Rice and others, than is pos- 
sible to-day. 

The evening session closed by a few remarks from 
Col. Higginson, who urged women to come forward and 
enlist in the movement in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
The Convention adjourned till ten o’clock next morn- 


ing. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Convention called to erder by Colonel Higginson. 
He read letters from Henry Ward Beecher and others 
as follows :— 

FROM HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Brook yy, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1870. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone:—My Dear Madam :—You were 
kind enough to ask me to allow my name to be used again 
in connection with the presidency of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. But, after reflection, I am 
persuaded that it will be better to put in nomination 
some one who can give more time to the affairs of the 
society than I can, and who can at least attend its meet- 
ings, which I find it impossible to do. But, while I de- 
tach myself from the mere machinery of the society, I 
do not withdraw from the cause, nor abate my hopes of 
its success and my conviction of the justice of its aims. 
On the contrary, with every year I feel increasing confi- 
dence that the ultimate forms of civilized society will 
surely include women in its political management. Iam 
not so sanguine of the nearness of the day when a wo- 
man’s vote must be calculated by political assemblies as 
many are, but little by little the cause will gain and ulti- 
mately the result is certain. I wish youan enthusiastic 
meeting, a@ harmonious adjustment of all affairs, and a 
prosperous future. Iam very truly yours, 

Henry Warp BEECHER. 
FROM M28. LYDIA MALIA CHILD. 
WAYLAND, Nov. 11, 1870. 

Dear Lucy :—You will doubtless attend the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Sutirage Association 
in Cleveland, and through you I will take the liberty to 
address to that meeting some of the hopes and anxieties 
I feel concerning the future action of the Association. 
My hope is that they will not be tempted to turn aside 
from the main purpose, to bring any collaterai questions 
into undue prominence. Their main purpose I under- 
stand to be the elevation of woman. First, by obtain- 
ing for her the right of suffrage; and, second, by mak- 
ing her chances tor education equal in all respects to 
those of men, by securing her admission into all colleges 
and schools, and unimpeded opportunities to exercise 
her faculties in any business or profession for which she 
manifests capacity. These things being gained, all oth- 
ers that are desirable will follow, as surely as the various 
colors of creation are brought out by the introduction of 
sunlight. 

When women, by means of the elective franchise, have 
a direct voice in thelaws by which they are governed, 
when they have an equal share in the civil offices by 
which those laws are administered, they will, as a matter 
of course, introduce salutary changes in the laws and cus- 
toms which peculiarly affect their own welfare. Mean- 
while their efforts to obtain this right will be educating 
them into fitness to exercise it, for thereby they become 
more serious and thoughtful, and more accustomed to 
reflect upon the causes and relations of things. 

The subject on which premature action or discussion 
is most to be dreaded is marriage. It is very easy to see 
evils in the present state of law and custom, but how 
to devise an effectual and safe remedy, is the most im- 
portant and difficult problem ever presented to the con- 
sideration of the human mind. ‘The well-being of so- 
ciety is so deeply involved in the right solution of this 
momentous question, that we ought to be exceedingly 
careful not to touch it with rash, impatient hands. 
Here, more than in any other department of life, men 
and women must necessarily affect each other’s charac- 
ters and destiny for good or evil; and where both have 
so much at stake both should deliberate carefully, and 
act with conscientious caution. 

We all know that the institution of marriage has been 
degraded and polluted by making woman a marketable 
commodity. It will be purified and ennobled by her 
equal companionship with man in ali respects, and it 
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cannot be purified and ennobled by any more rapid 
process. Let us, then, steadily pursue the ebject, 
which, being accomplished, will bring all other good 
things in its train, viz: equal companionship with men 
in all the departments of life. When men and women 
have an equal share in making laws and administering 
them, the subject of marriage will receive most earnest 
attention, because it is of such vital importance to them 
both. Meanwhile, the condition of things will be more 
and more improved, the more generally women resolve 
to take themselves out of the market, and to acknowl- 
edge men as their peers, not as their masters. This 
question, so important to the welfare of both sexes, is 
so peculiarly complicated and dangerous that it requires 
all the insight and wisdom of both to settle it safely and 
satisfactorily. Let us first obtain our object, of sharing 
equally with men in the making of the laws, and then, 
with mutual deference to each other, let us take coun- 
sel together concerning the right settlement of a ques- 
tion of such vital importance to us both. 

Pardon me if I again caution you against rash con- 
clusions and hasty action on this subject. In this case, 
discretion is, undoubtedly, “the better part of valor.” 
Lack of discretion may render you responsible for con- 
sequences you would shudder to contemplate. Licen- 
tiousness is a deep-seated, festering sore in the social 
system. Surround it with pure air, and bring pure wa- 
ters to bathe it. But, by all that is dear and sacred to 
both men and women, I conjure you not to attempt 
pulling off the old skin until a new and healthy skin has 
formed under it. 

To give prominence to this dangerous topic will great- 
“ly tend to make the “Woman Cause” unpopular, and 
thereby retard its progress, ‘That is a minor considera- 
tion, but not without weight. Expediency has desery- 
edly gained a bad name, because it has generally been 
used as a compromise of bad principle; but there is 
such a thing as wise and good expediency, which never 
compromises any principle for the sake of present suc- 
cess, but which, having a good object in view, carefully 
selects the best means to accomplish it, and avoids 
those that would uselessly encumber and retard it. 

Those who wished to set aside the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, with the hope 
of sooner securing the passage of a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, seemed to me to violate a principle, and I felt it 
a duty to express my dissent. In the first place, I do 
not believe that the rights of one class of human beings 
can ever be really advanced by violating the rights of 
another class, and even if my own rights could be ad- 
vanced by setting aside those of another, I should feel 
best satisfied to have the acknowledgment of my own 
rights postponed. 

There seem to be such radical differences of opinion 
between the American Woman Suffrage Association and 
the Union Society, that I greatly doubt whether any- 
thing more than a merely external union can ever be 
brought about between them, and where bonds are 
merely external, incessant jarrings are as inevitable as 
they are injurious. Better for both to work apart, with- 
out responsibility for each other’s proceedings. All of 
which I respectfully submit to your consideration. 

L. MARIA CiILD. 
FROM GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Nortru Sore, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., | 
November 14, 1870. j 

My DEAR Mrs. SToNeE :—I may certainly congratulate 
the American Woman Suffrage Association upon its 
first year’s work, and upon the general progress of the 
cause. Its friends are sometimes disheartened because 
many intelligent and noble women declare that they do 
not wish to share political power, and that they have 
cares enough already. But such women will at last ask 
whether it may not be their duty to share it. They 
will agree that whiie men have as many cares as wo- 
men, the common welfare of society requires the active 
codperation of all the intelligence and conscience of its 
members, and they can hardly suppose that they con- 
tribute their share while the entire power of making the 
laws is monopolized by men. They would indeed be 
women before all, but will they not at last ask whether 
they can be truly womanly while they decline one of 
the highest duties of an intelligent woman? 

I understand that a proposition will be made to the 
Association to unite with the other national society. 
There are, undoubtedly, forcible reasons to be urged for 
union. But it is, after all, a question to be determined 
by the circumstances of the case, and in the actual sit- 
uation, since there is a difference of conviction as to the 
scope and methods of the movement, why should not 
those who agree’ work together without hostility to the 
others? There may be companies and regiments and 
brigades, each with its own organization, but all movy- 
ing forward harmoniously as one army. No sincere 
friend of the cause can wish to alienate any other friend, 
and all should therefore favor us with variety of action 
as different tastes and temperaments may require. Let 
the square pegs slip into the square holes, and the round 
pegs into the round. If there were reasons for the 
Cleveland organization a year ago, they have not prob- 
ably disappeared, and it seems to me that more dissatis- 
faction is likely to arise from a formal union, when there 
isa real difference, than from a mutually recognized inde- 
pendence of action. Nothing will be gained by the 
mere name of union, and whether union under the cir- 
cumstances can be more than nominal, the members of 
the Convention certainly know. Very truly yours, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
FROM JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Noy. 19, 1870. 

My Dear Lucy Sronr:—LI hope, still, to be with you 
in Cleveland, but as I may not be able to come, I write 
simply to express my great interest in Woman Suffrage, 
ani my conviction that it is soon to come. God has 
made man and woman to be companions in all the work 
ani play of life. When they separate, both are injured ; 
he grows coarse and she grows frivolous. Where they 
study, act or enjoy in company, then, as Ed. C. Pinck- 
ney'says: “She humanizes him, and he educates her to 
liberty.” 

Men by themselves, in armies as soldiers, at sea as 
sailors, in colleges as students, and in politics, business, 
etc, tend to coarseness, and a rude and yulgar view of 
lif. Let woman be associated with man in all public 
affairs, and politics would at once, or soon, be elevated 
ani civilized. From this radical reform of suffrage all 
other needed reforms will come. I hope, therefore, that 
our society will keep to this issue simply and strictly. 
Do not complicate it with other questions, sueh as 
marriage and divorce; do not let it be mixed with 
labor questions and party politics. These questions 
are large enough to stand by themselves. Let us 
also stand by ourselves and do our own work. 
If there are any other societies who wish to adopt 
a different policy let them do so. We have no 
quarrel with them; we wish them well, but let us 
keep on our own way. Let us not merge our Associa- 
tion in anyother. Very truly yours, 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
FROM FRANK B. SANBORN. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Novy. 20, 1870. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone:—Dear Madam: Being unable to 
attend the annual meeting of the Association at Cleve- 
land, I forward to you a synopsis of my report as 
Treasurer, which you may desire to lay before the Con- 
vention. I regret all the more that I cannot be present 
at the Convention, because I learn that an urgent ap- 
plication will be made by a committee of the Associa- 











tion formed in New York last spring, that the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association shall abandon or modi- 
fy its organization so as to unite with the new Associa- 
tion. [hope this will not be done. Under our present con- 
stitution the way is open for any and all the friends of 
Woman Suffrage throughout the country to unite and 
work together. If other questions than that of suffrage 
are to be discussed, another Association would seem to 
be the proper place for them; nor do I see any propri- 
ety or advantage in encumbering the American Asso- 
ciation-with their consideration. If there are individu- 
als who desire, cither for themselves or their friends, the 
aT yr which membership or the holding of office 
n the American Association may be supposed to give, 
they can easily become members and can secure the 
election of their friends as officers in the usual way— 
that is, by a majority of votes in a delegate Convention. 

Any attempt to force an outward union between per- 
sons whose aims and methods are radically different, 
seems to me to be ill judged, and likely to result in 
harm rather than in good. F. B. SANBORN. 

FROM HON, J.C. UNDERWOOD. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., November 11, 1870. 

Mrs. Lucy Stong:—Dear Madam : In response to 
your kind invitation to come to Cleveland, I can only re- 
gret my inability, from official duty, to be there, as my 
fall term begins in Richmond on Monday and will last 
several weeks. But my best wishes will be with you, 
for in my a settled conviction we have little hope of 
any material improvement in our social, legal, political 
or moral conditions or relations until we invite and wel- 
come the finer influences of our mothers, wives, sisters 
and daughters, and secure their aid and votes, and 
cause their elevating and sanctifying power to be felt in 
all the departments of social life, religious association 
and civil government. When we do this we may rea- 
sonably expect to drive drunkards and libertines from 
the high plac2s in government and society which they 
now too frequently defile, and find ourselves and our 
country raised to a much higher plane of happiness and 
civilization. . 

Some kind influence has sent me your excellent Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, which I have never had a good oppor- 
tunity to subscribe and pay for. Will you please apply 
the within note to my credit for that paper, and there- 
by greatly oblige yours in the cause of Equal Suffrage, 

Joun C, UNDERWOOD. 
FROM JULIA WARD HOWE, 
No. 32 Mt. VERNON STREET, 
Boston, Nov. 21, 1870. } 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND DEAR FRIENDS OF THE Con- 
VENTION :—I find myself behindhand with my letter, 
and necessarily beforehand as to its matter, it being dif- 
ficult to prejudge what the Cleveland Convention ma 
bring forth. In view, however, of the questions which 
seem most likely to be presented for your consideration, 
it may not be improper for me to express my opinion 
as to a proposed union of the hitherto distinct organi- 
zations active in the Woman Suffrage movement. 

The first general Woman Suffrage organization was 
formed in New York, in the spring of 1868, by the di- 
rect action of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. Anum- 
ber of us, not satisfied either with the basis, the meth- 
ods, or the organ of this association, resolved, upon due 
advice and deliberation, to form a second association, 
distinct from the first, but not necessarily opposed to it. 
With the workings of this association we have so far 
every reason to be satisfied. Content with our own 
work, in our own sphere, we have not sought to invade 
that of others. We have even very rarely felt obliged 
to take critical notice of the action and utterance of the 
association first named, which has, however, not been 
sparing in its express disapproval’ of our position and 
movement. 

Upon what grounds a strenuous attempt is now made 
to urge the fusion of the two associations, I do not clear- 
ly see. We have been throughout satisfied with our 
distinct position. ‘They, one will suppose, must have 
had equal reason to be satisfied with theirs, while the 
experience of the time elapsed shows all that their 
methods essentially differ from ours. I do not see that 
either of us, in our present position, does anything to 
oppose whatever the other may legitimately undertake 
for the attainment of Woman Suffrage. Nor do I see 
that the enforcement of combined action, where sympa- 
thy of feeling and opinion does not exist, can be any- 
thing but tyrannical and oppressive. 

Ishall therefore hope tha’ the two associations wil 
continue to maintain their distinct action and their sep- 
arate organs, for as neither party seems to present to 
the other a satisfactory cengr of intention and opera- 
tion, the merging of one in the other would imply a 
loss of moral power in both, and is certainly not to be 
contemplated by our association with any anticipation 
of benefit. Iremain yours sincerely, 

JULIA WARD Howe. 

Letters were also read from Frances D. Gage, George 
W. Julian, and other distinguished friends of the cause. 

Col. Higginson made a few remarks at the close of the 
last letter, stating that he thought it very proper thata 
woman should be elected as the standard-bearer for 
another year, and suggesting the name of Mrs. Tracy 
Cutler, the President ot the Ohio State Society, for Pres- 
ident of the American Woman Suffrage Association. 
(Great applause.) 

NEW OFPICERS. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows, 
the names frequently being received with applause :— 

President—Hannah M. Tracy Cutler. 

Vice-Presidents at Large—T. W. Higginson, Rhode 
Island; Mrs. W. T. Hazard, Missouri; Mary A. Liver- 
more, Massachusetts ; GeorgeWilliam Curtis, New York; 
William Lloyd Garrison, Massachusetts; Celia Burleigh, 
New York; George W. Julian, Indiana; Margaret VY. 
Longley, Ohio. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Lucy Stone. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Julia Ward Howe. 

Corresponding Secretary—Myra Bradwell. 

" Recording Secretaries —Henry B. Blackwell, Amanda 
yay. 

Treasurer—Frank B. Sanborn. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Amory Battles, Maine; Ame- 
niaS. White, New Hampshire; Hon. C. W.Willard, Ver- 
mont; Caroline M. Severance, Massachusetts; Rowland 
G. Hazard, Rhode Island; Rev. Olympia Brown, Con- 
necticut; Otiver Johnson, New York; John Whitehead, 
New Jersey; Robert Purvis, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Han- 
son Robinson, Delaware ; Miriam M. Cole, Ohio; Mary F. 
Thomas, M. D., Indiana; Kate N. Doggett, Illinois; Rev. 
Rowland Connor, Wisconsin; Moses Coit Tyler, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. A. Knight, Minnesota; A. K.P. Saford, . 
na; Charles Robinson, Kansas; Amelia Bloomer, Iowa; 
Isaac H. Sturgeon, Missouri; Hon. Guy W. Wines, Ten- 
nessee ; Gets aan, Florida; Mrs. Gen. Rufus Saxton, 
Oregon; Rev. Charles G. Ames, California; Hon. John 
C. Underwood, Virginia; Giles B. Stebbins, District of 
Columbia; Hon. Rufus Leighton, Washington Territo- 


ry. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Oliver Dennett, Maine; Hon. Nathaniel White, 
New Hampshire; Mrs. James Hutchinson, Jr., Ver- 
mont; Margaret W. Campbell, Massachusetts; Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, Rhode Island; Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
Connecticut; Aaron M. Powell, New York; Mary F. 
Davi, New Jersey; Mary Grew, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
John Cameron, Delaware; A. J. Boyer, Ohio; Ellen B. 
Ferguson, M. D., Indiana; Hon. J. B. Bradwell, Ili- 
nois; Lily Peckham, Wisconsin; Lucinda H. Stone, 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 384.] 
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Miscellany. 


THY BROTHER'S BLOOD CRIETH. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 








All her corn-fie lds rippled in the sunshine, 
All her lovely vines, sweets-laden, bowed ; 
. Yet some weeks to harvest and to vintage; 
When, as one man’s hand, a cloud 
Rose and spread, and blackening, burst asunder 
In rain and fire and thunder. 


Is there naught to reap in the day of harvest ? 
Hath the vine in her day no fruit to yield? 
Yea, men tread the press, but not for sweetness, 

And they reap a red crop from the field. 
Build barns, ye reapers, garner all aright, 
Though your souls be called to-night. 


A ery of tears goes up from blackened homesteads, 
A cry of bloo:l goes up from reeking earth ; 
Tears and blood have a cry that pierces Heaven 
Through all its hallelujah swells of mirth: 
God hears their cry, and though he tarry, yet 
He doth not forget. 


Mournful mother, sitting in the dust weeping, 
Who shall comfort thee for those who are not ? 
As thou didst, these do to thee: and heap the measure, 
And heat the furnace seven-fold hot: 
As thou once, now these to thee—who pitieth thee 
From sea to sea? 


O thou King, terrible in strength, and building 
Thy strong future on the past! 
Though he drink the last, the King of Sheshach, 
Yet he shall drink the last. 
Art thou greater than great Babylon, 
Which lies overthrown ? 


Take heed, ye unwise among the people ; 
O ye fools, when will ye understand— 
He that planted the ear, shall He not hear, 
Nor He smite who formed the hand ? 
Vengeance is mine, is mine, thus saith the Lord— 
O Man, put up thy sword. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFEOF A SINGLE MAN, 


THROWING SOME LIGHT ON THE MYSTE 
OF HIS REMAINING SINGLE; FOUND ” 
AMONG HIS.PAPERS. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


I am a bachelor; after a thirty-nine years’ sojourn in 
this wilderness of female snares and man-traps, con- 
scious at every step of being on the verge of some un- 
seen pitfall, I have yet (owing to that singular acute- 
ness of perception which is such a distinguishing char. 
acteristic of our family) been enabled to desery and 
shun the incipient premonitions of female advances, 
in hundred of cases to which the society in which I 
moved (the first circles) seemed perfectly blind. Many 
a simple greeting, many a seeming formal note, many a 
glance apparently directed to some indifferent person, 
have I thus been enabled to resolve into its true insidi- 
ousness; and now, I am proud to repeat, at the age of 
thirty-nine, I am still a single man. 

I am naturally a meditative person, which, indeed, is 
true of all our family; if there is any one characteristic 
for which we are more remarkable than others, it is 
that we reflect. 

I was in this mood when, walking one day to the ex- 
treme limits of our extensive grounds, I looked for a 
sizable stream, which { had been accustomed to see 
pushing its way out of a sort of cavern in the side of 
the hill, and found, to my surprise, that the bed of the 
Stream was dry. Here was a novelty; and although 
we are, as a general thing, opposed to novelty, as being 
subversive of everything, I allowed myself, in this case, 
to depart so far from my usual rule, as to step down 
into the dry sandy bed, aud sit upon a stone near the 
mouth of the cavern to reflect. 

During that time, I thought of several things; I ob- 
served in the distance a purling stream, winding to- 
wards the river; and with that aptness for original 
comparison which I may say is proverbial in our fami- 
ly, Linstantly remarked to myself: “Even such is life: 
we rise from small beginnings (some do), and pursue our 
headlong path ’mid pleasure’s votaries, and the deceit- 
fulness of riches, until at length we are launched into 
eternity.” 

I likewise noticed the shadows of the trees, and I 
said: “How little do we know for what we are des- 
tined !” 

I also perceived at my feet an extremely ugly though 
respectful toad, which seemed to be fixing its eyes in- 

tently upon me. I immediately began to compose a 
moral sentiment, but had only proceeded so far as, 
“Even such,” when the creature hopped to another 
stone just inside the cavern; I rose and. followed, with 
the intention of catching it, but the animal perversely 
slipped from under my hand, causing me to lose my 
balance, and dispose myself horizontally along the bed 
of the stream ; promptly rising, I pursued the miserable 
animal into the cavern, which soon became so low that 
I was obliged to progress in a kneeling position, and 
finally to creep. It also became dark, and I could no 
longer see the reptile who had tempted me into such 
dangers; but the way had become so narrow that I 
found it impossible to turn, and therefore, with a 
promptness of decision. which is natural to our family, 
I firmly resolved to go forward. 

Darker and narrower, and more suffocating; the wa- 
ter dripped from the top, and the sliminess of the 
stones beneath made it incouvenient to hold them long 
enough to drag my body along, but just as I sank ex- 
hausted with my last struggle, I became sensible of a 


ed a light ahead. With that indomitable firmness 
which, under trying circumstances, has never been 
known to forsake us, I scrambled on, and ten minutes 
later was rewarded with the sight of day; I should say 
evening, for the setting sun was slanting broadly down 
a street, reddening the chimneys, bronzing the trees, 
putting a flame in every separate window pane, and 
performing other miracles, such as setting the river on 
fire, and turning the peaceful figure of a farmer with a 
scythe, on the weathercock, into an avenging angel, too 
dazzling for the eye to behold. 

I had been so long in the darkness of the cavern, 
that the transformations made by the setting sun ap- 
peared to me as if I beheld them for the first time, and 
so held my attention that I had walked several squares 
before it struck me as strange that the cavernous path 
should have led directly back to the city. The street 
itself, nfdreover, I had never noticed before, although 
familiar, as I thought, with every part of my native 
B I looked up at the corner—Squash street; 
strange! I had never met with that cognomen before: 
I turned to a small and rather slobbering boy, who sat 
on the curbstone, chewing a leather shoe-string, and 
asked him to direct me to Washington street, at which 
he first stared disrespectfully, and then said there 
“wasn’t none.” Grieved, but not surprised, at this il- 
lustration of the natural depravity of the lower classes, 
I next addressed myself to a quite majestic looking per- 
son, who walked with eyes bent thoughtfully on the 
pavement. Perceiving it to be a female, I instantly as- 
sumed that dignified coolness of manner which I inva- 
riably adopt, as being calculated to repel advances, and 
inquired the way to Washington street. 

The person raised her eyes, and with a benignant ex- 
pression of countenance, replied :— 

“You've lost your way, my dear; there’s no Washing- 
ton street in this neighborhvod.” 

My dear! 

Recovering from the first recoil, I directed toward her 
a glance of severe reproof, which she received with per- 
fect self-possession,—in fact, with a sort of benignant 
interest, which was really astounding. 

“Madam,” I began, and a frown of withering indigna- 
tion darkened my countenance. 

“I crave your pardon,” interrupted the singular per- 
son, in a deferential. tone; “I assure you most sincerely 
I meant no disrespect; far be it from me,” she added 
seriously, “to take advantage of any one, much less an 
unprotected male.” 

“Madam!” I shrieked again, indignation almost over- 
coming my natural dignity. 

“Come, come, my dear,” said the woman, with a sort 
of amused impatience; “this is all very well—I’m sure, 
no one admires prudence more than I do, but to the 
mother of a family, and a person as well known in the 
city as myself, it is really unnecessary; if you still wish 
to find the street you mentioned, and will accept of 
my protection, I shall be most happy—if not, I must 
wish you a good evening.” 

Heavens! what a speech! 

Then, probably mistaking the muteness of amaze- 
ment for acquiescence, she tucked my arm within hers 
in a gentlemanly manner, and, thus accompanied, I 
sallied forth in search of my native street. 

First to the west; block after block of houses, so like 
the ones I was accustomed to see in my daily walks, 
that nothing but minute inspection of separate door- 
plates eould persuade me that I was not passing the 
mansion of some wealthy and valued friend. 

Then to the south; through the locality of that class 
of society which eats boiled cabbage and onions and 
codfish, and lives in houses where the front door opens 
immediately into the parior. 

Lower still; amid a clacking of looms, and whizzing 
of wheels, through whole tracts of lean weavers and cats 
and unhealthy babies, past a forest of golden balls and 
tavern signs, into an ever-thickening atmosphere of old 
clothes, and hogs, and beer, and oyster-shells, and stale 
loafers, and rotten vegetables, and old fish, and steam- 
ing huckster-women, and swearing children,—in short, 
we were evidently in the midst of that degrading and 
offensive class usually known as the poor. 

Still no Washington street. 

“Certainly not,” I exclaimed, looking up, indignantly ; 
I say looking up, for, as I remarked, the female who had 
conducted me to this objectionable locality was tall, 
while I, and indeed all our tamily, have never been ac- 
customed to measure our worth by our inches—we are 
small, but diguified. 

As I remarked, I looked up in indignation, but as 
night was around us, and I was by this time complete- 
ly bewildered, | listened in silence to the dreadful prop- 
osition of this singular female, that 1 should accept the 
hospitality of her house until the morning. Rash as it 
may seein, I tacitly accepted, and we were soon at the 
door of an elegant house in a fashionable part of the 
city. A vigorous jerk of the bell was followed by a 
sound of hurrying footsteps, and straightway a slender, 
handsome young man came bouncing into the open 
arms of the female. 

“How do, Alty ?” said the latter, rewarding him with 
a laconic kiss. “Sir, allow me to present my husband, 
Mr. Bertram; I am Judge Bertram, at your service; 
my dear, this young gentleman, (whose name, as yet, I 
know not,) having lost his way, and being evidently far 
from his own residence, has consented to remain with 
us until the morning.” 

“Be at home, sir,” said the young gentleman, appar- 
ently confused by the presence of a stranger, but speak- 
ing with graceful dignity; then, leading the way to the 
parlor, refreshments were ordered, and directly after, at 
my request, he rang for a servant to conduct me to my 


apartinent. 

I followed silently, fearful of violating, in some way, 
the etiquette of this novel household; arrived at my 
room, however, I could no longer restrain my anxiety 








‘vesher current of air, and my enraptured eyes perceiv-. 


to understand the mysteries of the evening. 
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I looked at the servant; he had a fair, round, good- 
natured face, with a cozy expression, like that of a 
motherly young pussy; perhaps it was this, or perhaps 
my previous confusion of mind, that forbade me to 
recognize him as an ordinary valet, impelled me ab- 
surdly to address him as “chambermaid.” 

“Chamberman, sir, man,” he replied, so suddenly 
checking a giggle, that it spread itself mutely over his 
face, just beneath the surface. “Chamber—” I again 
began, but had, by this time, grown so utterly bewil- 
dered, that before I could bring my mind to decide upon 
the really proper mode of address, the individual had 
left the room, 

After retiring, my thoughts still kept confusedly hov- 
ering about this problem, and striving sleepily to pounce 
upon it; chamberman—maid—man—let me see; did I 
ever know a chambermaid that was a man? No; if I 
was a chambermaid, would I bea man? No; and yet 
I would—and yet how could I? Mr. Chambermaid, or 
would it be Mrs.? Some one must know. I never was 
so puzzled since I lay a babe on my mother’s breast—or 
was it my father’s ?—or is the chamberman—”.... 
Here my thoughts, in despair of getting at the true idea, 
went soaring off into the realm of dreams, 

Next morning, on my descent to the breakfast-room, I 
found that I had slept both wellandlong. Mr. Bertram 
was still at the table, but the Judge, he informed me, 
had left on important business two hours ago. “She is 
so overwhelmed this year,’ he remarked, with evident 
pride, “that I can hardly catch her five consecutive min- 
utes in the day; the children, too, miss her greatly, poor 
things, in the busy season.” 

Here he rang the bell, and in came a comfortable- 
looking man, with a somewhat large and also comforta- 
ble baby. 

“You can leave him, nurse,” said the young gentleman, 
taking it rather clumsily. 

“T have full charge of him now,” said Mr. B., proudly; 
“that is, ever since the Judge has been able to leave him; 
indeed, the care of the darling has been a serious interrup- 
tion to the Judge’s usefulness this season, and one from 
which I would gladly have relieved her, had it been pos- 
sible; but Nature, you know,” he continued, laughing 
lightly, “has not deigned to intrust to us weaker vessels 
so important a charge as that of early infancy.” 

Politeness, I may remark, has always been considered 
a striking feature of my character; on this occasion, 
however, even politeness could no longer restrain me. 

*Man!” I began, in a voice that would have been as 
thunder, had it not been rendered faint by amazement. 
At this moment a carriage stopped at the door, and in 
came two highly dressed gentlemen, who seemed to be 
intimate friends, for they found their way directly to 
the breakfast-room.” 

“Welcome, right welcome,” said Mr. B. cordially, with- 
out introducing me. He probably forgot it. 

“And how is a bessed ickle darlin honey tweet?” 
said the elder gentleman, rushing up to the infant. 


Perceiving myself unnoticed, I retired to the deep-re- 
cessed window, and, ensconced behind the curtain, took 
a minute observation of the three. I am naturally 
quick at noticing; I immediately perceived that the 
chief peculiarity of all three gentlemen was their long 
and silky beards; and this, strange to say, instead of 
marking them at once as lords of creation, was made by 
these singular persons only another proof of effeminate 
vanity—that of the elder parted at the chin, and tied 
with streaming ribbons; that of the younger flowing in 
auburn curls. The velvet caps of both were plumed 
and jewelled, their cloaks of brilliant colors, and richly 
trimmed. The elder was short and stout, wore specta- 
cles, had @ harsh voice, a worldly face, and a bustling 
manner. The younger was slender, fair and insipid. 

Mr. Bertram, though lacking in manly freedom and 
spirit, appeared to great advantage beside the others; 
there was an occasional shadow of discontent in his eye, 
which showed a subdued impatience of his position. 

“And how is Mrs. H.?” he said to the elder gentleman. 

“How is she? Why, laws bless you, I don’t know; I 
haven’t seen her for a week—always out of town at this 
season; aud the truth is, my dear, I hardly miss her; 
what with the children, and the servants, and the tai- 
lor—could you believe it, my dear, my tailor and I have 
been working just five days over my last pair of fall panta- 
loons, and yet the fit is not perfect? I shall be obliged 
to discharge him after all, and employ a woman.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Mr. B. : 

“Oh, | know very well what you think, my dear, that 
we ought to encourage the sex as far as we can, poor 
things; but the fact is, there are some things that men 
can do, and some that they can’t; now I believe that 
pantaloons are entirely out of their sphere.” 

“Talking of spheres,”’ said the younger, “did you know 
that we had a real live retormer in the city,a man’s 
rights man ?” 

“What's that ?” 

“Oh,a man that dresses badly and speaks loud, and 
goes about making disturbances in families; he came to 
our house with some of his odd speeches about tyranny 
and all that, but I was too much for him.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! what did you say, Augustus ?” 

“Oh, I to'd him that as to representation, what did 
I want with a vote, when the Professor could go to the 
poils and save me the trouble? And as to owning proper 
ty, it was all in the family, and it was just as well for one 
to be bothered with it as two; and for getting what 1 
wanted, I just told him how I managed all that; says I, 
‘If I want a new carriage, for instance, all 1 have to do 
is to dress for breakfast.’ ' 

“ «How ?” says he, astonished. 

“<«Put on my richest morning-gown, and snowiest shirt 
frill; attend myself to the serving of breakfast; pick out 
the choicest piece of toast for the Professor; above all, 
curl my beard.’ 

“*How ?’ says he again. 

“The Professor has a passion for the beautiful; now if 
I were to appear before her with my beard in curl-pa- 





pers, and ask her for a new carriage, ten to one she would 
say, ‘Another carriage, Augustus! I am surprised at 
your extravagance-—you had a new one scarcely a 
month ago’ —( which is true, but nothing to the purpose) 

But if approach her thus, laying my hand on her arm, 
my soft beard waving in golden tendrils before her, 
she will but shrug her shoulders and murmur, ‘You 
charming fellow, how can I refuse you?’ Ha, ha, ha! 
the reformer couldn’t say another word.” 

“Very proper, my dear, the horrid creature,” said the 
elder gentleman—“Oh you pitty bessed tiddy ickle sugar 
tiny plum!” he continued, making a plunge at the ip- 
fant in a sudden effervescence of rapture. 

I am easily disgusted; I became so at this moment; 
turning hastily to the window, I picked up an elegantly 
bound book which lay before me; it was a romance 
written by Georgiana Chaucer, entitled, “Griseldus, or 
the patient husband’s reward.” I read awhile, absorbed 
in indignation; then, looking up, perceived that the 
friends had gone, and young Bertram was pacing the 
room alone, in a restless, troubled manner; at that mo- 
ment, also, the Judge unexpectedly entered. 

“What's the trouble, Alfred ?” said the female kindly, 

“Nothing,” said Alfred. 

“Nay, something is surely wrong,” she responded 
gravely; “moreover, something has been wrong for some 
weeks past; is Alfred discontented? Has anything, 
which I can remove, occurred to cause him unhappi- 
ness ?” 

“No,” said Alfred moodily; “and yet I am unhappy; 
I am ennuied ; life is so dull,so narrow. Each day rises 
and sets so like the last, that at times I become almost 
insane with impatience; it may be absurd, I will not 
attempt to altogether justify it, but at times I feel with- 
in my soul a striving and pleading of powers yet unde- 
veloped; unconsciously I find myself asking, why have 
I impulses, yearnings, aspirations, if they are never to 
be consummated? Why have I an arm that longs for 
some resistance against which to test its might, for the 
simple pleasure of using the power? Why have I a 
mind ever wondering, pondering, feeling, in its undisei- 
plined fashion, after the meaning of things, ever thrown 
back upon itself and the daily small routine of my pres- 
ent life? Twenty times a day, as I read or hear of a 
noble deed, or a daring exploit, or a dangerous, wild ad- 
venture, my heart leaps up in mad impatience to be, 
and know, and do.” 

‘My poor, poor child,” said the female, in pitying as- 
tonishment; “have I ever restricted you in your desire 
for improvement? Did I not send you another dane- 
ing-master but yesterday? Would you like to have 
some new music? Do I not buy you all the annualsas 
fast as they come out? And as for exercise, isn’t the 
baby heavy enough? Come, come, my dear, you're 
nervous, digestion somewhat out of order; dyspeptic 
people always have aspirations; depend upon it, my 
dear, dyspepsia is at the bottom of more of the melan- 
choly poetry, and soul-yearnings after the Infinite, than 
the majority of our poet-worshippers dream.” 

Here the conversation ceased, and the parties left the 
room; I entered, and seized my hat and coat, resolved 
to quit immediately and forever this most unnatural 
household. Laccordingly wandered from street to street 
in a vain attempt to discover my natal neighborhood. 
Wearied at last, I stopped about dusk at a small hotel, 
and having dined, immediately retired. 

Early next morning, I sallied forth again; this time 
my attention was arrested by a flaming sign, with these 
remarkable words :— 

“MaAn’s Rieuts’ DEBATE TuIs Day.” 

I entered; many women were there, some grave and 
dignified, some rude and swaggering, but all with u de- 
cided, business look and manner. All the men, except 
one or two on the platform, wore long and silky 
beards. 

There was a general commotion throughout the hall, 
and agook of disgust and anger on the faces of the wo- 
men, from which I inferred that the last speaker had 
been a man; but now, from the general settling down 
of the audience, it was plain that a favorite orator had 
the floor. I looked —facing us, with a grave yet sarcas- 
tic smile, was that horrible and seemingly ubiquitous 
female, Judge Bertram. 

“Mrs. Chairwoman,” she began, “I feel that I almost 
owe this assembly an apology, for rising to answer argu- 
ments so shallow and preposterous as those of the mis 
guided male just taking his seat; nevertheless, for once, 
and for the sake of fair play, we will even enter the lists 
with this male logician. (Laughter and applause.) 

“The person partly bases his imagined equality with 
the higher sex, upon his equal toughness of bone and 
muscle; he goes farther; he says, ‘If, with our present 
inactive, hot-house life, we are equal in strength of limbs 
and power of endurance, reason suggests that if enjoy 
ing the advantages of out-door life, exercise and incel- 
tive to action, possessed by woman, we should be in this 
respec: her superior.’ Let us suppose him to be, in this 
particular, equal, or even superior to the crowning sex— 
is brawn the test of excellence in immortal beings? 
Does the person hold himself lower in the scale of crea- 
tion than the elephant, or the lion, or the boa constric- 
tor? Did the person ever read that in the infancy of 
things, this earth was swarmed with monsters, ill-shap- 
en, sprawling, hideous, any one of them mighty enough 
to crush this boaster of brute force to jeliy with one firm 
suck of its lips? Does he know that after these came 
an order of creatures with parts more nicely adjusted, 
with functions more complicate, with glimmerings o 
intellect, and with diminished strength? Is he aware 
that at the present day, woman, (I use the word of 
course in its general sense, as including man,) although 
indisputably excelling the ancients in the divine attr’ 
butes, morality and intellect, is far behind them in siz@ 
and strength of muscle? (Applause and cheers.) 

“Friends, allow me to repeat the order of creation: 
first the vegetable world, then that scarcely higher gradé 





of life which links the vegetable with the animal, thea 
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up, from step to step, to the highest order of brutes, the 
elephant, the horse, the dog. Then comes direct from 
the hand of the Maker a glorious creature, combining 
the excellences of all that have preceded; bold as the 
lion, wise as the serpent, keen and proud as the eagle; 
pearing himself as should the first created being destined 
for two worlds—his feet tread the earth in mastery—his 
face scans the heaven. 

“Friends, have we yet arrived at the crown of human 
creation? Was there not yet another being formed, of 
texture less gross, of mold more exquisite, instinct 
throughout with a more ethereal essence? Do we not 
find, in the conformation of this new being, a fuller de- 
yelopment of many rough suggestions in the first? Do 
we not also find her endowed with a more vivid sensi- 
bility, a finer moral nature, in short, has she not taken 
yet one other step from the physical toward the divine, 
thus proving herself, imperfect though she be, the high- 
est earthly type of created being? (Loud applause.) 

“Mrs. Chairwoman, let us humor this misguided male 
by descending to particulars: he modestly declares the 
sex to be fully equal to the positions of doctor, lawyer 
and priest. (Groans.) Let us imagine him to be a doc- 
tor; even supposing him possessed of the requisite 
knowledge, (which we are all aware that he has not,) 
where is the superior order of tact and delicacy, the in- 
tuitive perception of the patient’s condition, qualities at 
least as essential as medicine to a physician’s success ? 

“Or again, supposing him to be a lawyer, still taking 
for granted the attainments which they do not possess, 
where is the quickness of repartee, the subtle aptness 
for evasion, above all, the infinite command of language 
possessed alone by woman? (Immense enthusiasm.) 

“Most preposterous of all, let us call him, for the mo- 
ment, a priest—I use the word in its largest acceptation. 
See him clumsily building up wordy structures of mo- 
rality, dictating to the keener inspiration of woman, 
how she shall believe, and supplicate, and worship! 
(Groans.) 

“Friends, I feel that it is wasting your time and pa- 
tience to multiply arguments, when I might bring for- 
ward one which is in itself sufticient to overwhelm these 
rebellious males with instant confusion and shame. I 
appeal to all present to answer, why has Nature herself 
provided that the faces of males should be veiled with 
flowing beards? Why, if not to teach them, beyond the 
possibility of dispute, that they also should veil themselves 
in meekness, modest devotedness, and all the catalogue 
of domestic virtues which have always constituted their 
legitimate sphere, and which make the true man so 
charming, and convenient, and comfortable, and accep- 
table to woman ?”’* 

(Whirlwinds of applause.) 

In the midst of the acclamations excited by the last 
address, I saw a well-dressed, neatly-shaven gentleman 
mount the rostrum; but hereupon arose a tempest of 
indignation, amidst which I could sometimes distinguish 
cries of “Barefaced! barefaced!’ and one furious old 
lady rushed toward the platform, pointing with her 
large parasol, and shrieking, “Shame on the barefaced 
man!’ And now the uproar became so general and ter- 
rific, that, with that singular prudence which (joined to 
valor) has always been so much admired by our friends, 
I instantly stepped aside through a private door, which 
led to a dark entry, and thence into the street. 

Having walked, as before, until late in the afternoon, 
I paused a moment torest. Thesun was declining; the 
red light crept along from chimney to chimiey, and 
lighted the opposite windows, pane after pane, when all 
at once it caught the figure of a farmer with a scythe, 
on the weathercock of a house which I had passed and 
repassed a dozen times without notice; but now, oh, 
magic transformation of sunset! I perceived it to be 
the very square into which I had emerged on that fatal 
day when [ left the cavernous opening! 

Behind me, on a heap of large, irregular stones, stood 
amarble figure with a goblet, out of which she was ev- 
idently in the habit of pouring a fountain of water; at 
present, the goblet was dry. 

A powerful instinct impelled me to rush to the hedp 
of stones, and remove the largest; here was an opening 
at last. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, I left this atrocious 
city, and after an hour’s endurance of the most frightful 
hardships, from being obliged to travel in inconvenient 
and undignified postures, I found myself sitting once 
more in the bed of the stream, in our own extensive 
grounds. 

It struck me as singular that the sun was yet an hour 
high in the heaven; it was also a remarkable fact that 
my clothes were not at all soiled by my peculiar mode of 
travelling; but these discrepancies were instantly put to 
flight by the enraging discovery that while I was sitting 
flat and moist in the sand, the large round stone was oc- 
cupied by the identical toad which had been the cause 
of my woes. 

I looked at him fiercely; he returned my look witha 
protracted stare, then perpetrated an insult which has 
hever, before or since, been attempted in ny presence— 
he winked. 


* During the whole of the above, I had subdued my feelings so 
far as to succeed in taking copious notes; I am, therefore, pre- 
Pared to assert that this account is almost as correct as if taken by 
4 real newspaper reporter. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


The simplest truths often meet the sternest resistance 
and are slowest in getting general acceptance. There 
are none so blind as those who will not see, is an old 
proverb. Usage and prejudice, like forts built of sand, 
often defy the power of shot and shell, and play havoc 
with their besiegers. No simple proposition, no truth 
more self-evident or more native to the human soul, was 
ever presented to human reason or consciousness than 
was that which formed our late anti-slavery movement. 
It only affirmed that every man is, and of right ought 
to be, the owner of his own body; and that no man can 
rightfully claim another man as his property. And yet 
what a tempest and whirlwind of human wrath, what 
clouds of ethical and theological dust, this simple propo- 





sition created! Families, churches, societies parties 
and States were riven by it, and at last the sword was 
called in to decide the questions which it raised. What 
was true of this simple truth was also true as to the peo- 
ple’s right to a voice in their own government, and the 
right of each man to form for himself his own religious 
opinions. All Europe ran blood before humanity and 
reason won this sacred right from priesteraft, bigotry 
and superstition. What to-day seems simple, obvious 
and undeniable, men looking through old customs, usages 
and prejudices in other days denied altogether. Our 
friends of the Woman Suffrage movement should bear 
this fact in mind, and share the patience of truth, while 
they advocate the truth. It is painful to encounter stu- 
pidity as well as malace; but such.is the fate of all who 
attempt to reform an abuse, to urge on humanity to no- 
bler heights, and illumine the world with a new truth. 

Now we know of no truth more easily made apprecia- 
ble to human thought than the right of woman to vote, 
or, in other words, to have a voice inthe govérnment un- 
der which she lives and to which she owes allegiance. 
The very admission that woman owes allegiance implies 
her right to vote. No manor woman who is not consult- 
ed can contract an obligation, or have an obligation crea- 
ted for him or her, as the case may be. We can owe noth 
ing by the mere act of another. Woman is not a consent- 
ing party to this governnfent. She has never been con- 
sulted. Ours is a government of men, by men, each 
agreeing with all, and all agreeing with each, in respect to 
certain Sundemantal propositions, and women are wholly 
excluded. So far as respects its relation to woman, our 
government is, in its essence, a simple usurpation, a gov- 
ernment of force and notof reason. We legislate for wo- 
man, and protect her, precisely as we legislate for and 
protect animals, asking the consent of neither. 

It is nothing against this conclusion that our legisla- 
tion has for the most part been eminently just and hu- 
mane. A despotism is no less a despotism because the 
a despot may bea wise and goodman. ‘The prin- 

ple is unaffected by the character of the man who for 
the moment may represent it. He may be kind or cruel, 
benevolent or selfish—in any case he rules according to 
his own sovereign will—and precisely such is the theo- 
retical relation of our American government toward wo- 
man. Itsimply takes her money without asking her con- 
sent and spends the same without in anywise consulting 
her wishes. It tells her that there is a code of laws 
which men have made, and which she must obey or she 
must suffer the consequences. She is absolutely in the 
hands of her political masters ; and though these may be 
kind and tender-hearted, (the same was true of individ- 
ual slave masters, as before stated,) this in nowise miti- 
gates the barshuess of the principle—and it is against 
this principle we understand the Woman Suffrage m »ve- 
ment to bedirected, It is intended to claim for woman 
aplace by the side of man, not to rule over him, not to 
antagonize him, but to rule with him, as an equal sub- 
ject to the solemn requirements of reason and law. 

To ourselves the great truth underlying this woman’s 
movement is just assimple, obvious and indisputable as 
either of the great truths referred to at the beginning of 
this article. It is a part of the same system of truths. 
Its sources are individuality, rationality, and sense of ac- 
countability. 

If woman is admitted to be a moral and intellectual 
being, possessing a sense of good and evil, and a power 
of choice between them, her case is already half gained. 
Our natural powers are the foundation of our natural 
rights; and it is a consciousness of powers which sug- 
gests the exercise of rights. Man can only exercise the 
powers he possesses, and he can only conceive of rights 
in presence of powers. The fact that woman has the 
power to say “I choose this rather than that” is all-sufti- 
cient proof that there is no natural reason against the 
exercise of that power. The power that makes her a 
moral and an accountable being gives her a natural right 
to choose the legislators who are to frame the laws un- 
der which she is to live, and the requirements of which 
she is bound to obey. By every fact and by every argu- 
ment which man can wield in defense of his natural 
right to participate in government, the right of woman 
so to participate is equally defended and rendered unas- 
sailable. 

Thus far allis clear and entirely consistent. Woman’s 
natural abilities and possibilities, not less than man’s, 
constitute the measure of her rights in all directions and 
relations, including her right to participate in shaping 
the policy and controlling the action of the goverument 
under which she lives, and to which she is assumed to 
owe obedience. Uuless it can be shown that woman is 
morally, physically and intellectually incapable of per- 
forming the act of voting, there can be no natural prohi- 
bition of such action on her part. Usage, custom and 
deeply-rooted prejudices are against woman’s freedom. 
They have been against man’s freedom, national free- 
dom, religious freedom, but these will all subside in the 
case of woman as well as elsewhere. The thought has 
already been conceived ; the word has been spoken; the 
debate has begun; earnest men and women are choos- 
ing sides. Error may be safely tolerated while truth is 
leit free to combat it, and nobody need fear the result. 
The truth can hurt nothing which ouzht not to be hurt, 
and it alone can make men and women free.—Fred 
Douglas’ New National Era. 








JUST FOR FUN, 
Mythology tells us that Io died of love for Jupiter; 
but modern chemistry that Io-dide of potash. 


Mrs. Partington says that since the invention of the 
needle-gun there is no reason why women shouldn’t 
fight as well as men. 


At Wamego, a place in the extreme West, is a shanty 
which bears the sign: ‘‘Here’s Where You Get a Meal 
Like Your Mother Used to Give You.” 

“What would you like to be when you become a 
man?” said a fond mother to her young hopeful. 
“Would you like to be a merchant, or doctor, or lawyer, 
or preacher?” “I think, mamma,” said the urchin, “I'd 
rather be a candy-shop.” 

A lady, whose grandfather used to mention “Our Fed- 
eral Head” in his morning prayers, supposed during all 
the years of her childhood that it was an allusion to the 
President of.the United States, and was surprised to 
learn that the reference was to Father Adam. 

A Dutchman at Decatur married a second wife in 
about a week after the loss of wife No.1. The Sabbath 
following the bride asked her lord to take her riding, 
and was duly “cut up” with the following response, 
“You dink I ride out mit anoder voman in so soon after 
death of mine frau? No, no!” 

A little girl, who was sitting, wearily, on a summer 
day, while a very celebrated and equally pompous bish- 
op was holding forth, whispered to her mother, “Oh, 
come away, mamma—come away! I’ssotired!” “Not 
yet, my dear; he will soon be done,” said-her mamma. 
“Let us wait a little longer.” The bigds kept singing, 
and the preacher preaching, till the little girl, all worn 





out, and longing for relief and freedom in the open air, 
pleaded, “Do come now, mamma,” “Hush, dear,” was 
the response; he’ll soon be done—just in a minute.” 
This was more than little patience could stand; and 
while the tears were running down her cheeks, she said, 
as she looked hopelessly at the expanding preacher, “Oh 
no,mamma, He is just puffed for another blow.” 


Hall, a queer genius, had made frequent promises to 
his friends that he would put an end to himself. One 
stinging cold night he vowed he would go out and freeze 
to death. About seven o’clock he returned shivering, 
and snapping his fingers. “Why don’t you freeze?” 
asked a ‘loving relative. “By Jove!” said the pseudo- 
suicide, “when I freeze I mean to take a warmer night 
than this for it.” 


A soldier, being on picket reserve, went to a house, 
as he said, to borrow a frying-pan, but for what none 
could imagine, as there was nothing to fry. However, 
he went to the house and knocked at the door, which 
was opened by a lady, who asked what he wished. 
“Madam, could you lend me a frying-pan? I belong to 
the picket down here.” “ Yes, sir,” and forthwith came 
the pan. He took it, looked in it, turned ‘it over, and 
looked ‘at the bottom, and then turned it over, again, 
and looked into it very hard, as if not certain it was 
clean. ‘ Well, sir,” said the lady, “can I do anything 
more for you?” “Could—could—could you lend me a 
piece of meat to fry in it, ma’am?” and he laughed in 
spite of himself. He got it. 
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It is the oldest, best established, most reliable, and most faithful 
to Republican principles, of all the Chicago papers. 

Unlike all others, it steers clear of Humbuggery, Sensational- 
ism and Immorality. 

It publishes ALL rue News, from every part of the country 
and the world, by Telegraph and the Mails, promptly and fully. 

It especially aims to be trustworthy in its intelligence and in 
its discussions, and to fill its columns with a variety of reading 
matter, so that every reader, whatever may be his tastes or inter- 
ests, will find something acceptable and profitable in it. 

THE DAILY EVENING JOURNAL is published every after- 
noon (Sundays excepted) at 3 and 6 o'clock, and averages thirty 
columns of fresh news, correspondence, market reports, miscella- 
neous reading, ete., daily. Every Saturday’s EVENING JoURNAL 
is filled with choice literary matter and miscellany, for Sanday 
reading. 

THE TRI-WEEKLY JOURNAL is published every other day 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays), and each issue contains all 
the news and reading matter of the Daily ot its date of publica- 
tion and of the preceding day. 

THE WEEKLY JOURNAL, a large and carefully made up 
sheet, is published overy Wednesday, and is a first-class FAMILY 
Newsvarer. It gives all the news of the week, editorial discus” 
sions of current topics, a great variety of choice miscellany (in- 
cluding stories, pleasaut and instructive sketches and letters, poe- 
etry, wit, humor, ete.), and the latest markets from all the com- 
mercial centers, There is not a better family paper published in 
the Union than is Tuk Week Ly JourNat, 

tar" ADVERTISERS will find Tue JourNAL, in any of its edi- 
tions, an advantageous medium through which to make their an- 
nouncements, The Datty has a circulation of over 20,000 in city 
and country, and the Tri-WrekLy and WEEKLY circulate very 
largely in all parts of the Northwestern States. 
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WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
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Club of Twenty Copies, aud one extra to getter up of 

Single Copy, Six Months.... ...scscscseccvesceceseeses 00 
Club of Five Copies, Six Months. ..........seeeeeeseeeee 4.50 
Club of Ten Copies, Six Months. ..........0.cceeeeeeeeee 8.50 
Club of Twenty Copies, Six Months ..........6.00000es 15.00 


The getter-up of a Club of more than five copies may retain a 
commission of Ten Per Centr. on Weekly Clubs. 

Postmasters may retain 10 per cent. of all money forwarded to 
us for subscriptions seeured by them. 

Remittances for Clubs must be made at one time, but additions 
may be made at any time, at Club rates, after the Club has been 
raised, provided a full year's subscription is taken. 

Money can be sent by Post-Office Money Order, Registered Let- 
ter, or Draft, at our risk. Address, 

CHARLES L. WILSON, Publisher, 
No. 46 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 


_W. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 
Physician Special for Catarrh and Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 


Dec. 3. 3t 


For the accommodation of his patients, many of whom find it in- 
convenient to visit his residence upon Rollins street, has taken 
pleasant and accessible rooms at 


No. 147 TREMONT St., 
(Corner West Street.) 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 


Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JouRNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
mouials of Per t Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 6m—eow Sept. 3. 


HUMAN HATR. 

Ladies if you wish to purchase the real first-quality human 
hair, Switches, Chignons, Curls, ete., at the very lowest price, 
honestly made up, you will not be disappointed by calling at my 
new, splendid room. } A BOGLIACCO, 
48 Winter street, Room 5. 
Notice.—I have positively discovered an infallible treatment for 
promoting the growth, and preventing the falling of the hair. 
3 ? —— whatever used, and satisfaction warranted. 

ov. 12. lm 











MISS H. W. MERRILL. 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, | cee health to an equal 

degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Ast 

Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronie 

Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHINGTON 8r., 

first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


nce, COONS BALM OF LER 
wonde and popular u unques 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick alld Nervous Headache, 
| sean ny Reuse. lodlgestion and ty Cholera Morbus, Colic, 

ysentery, Diarrhwa, In tion an psia. . It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Totter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Pe 8 Itch, Swellinge, 
Carbuneles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External . Itis asure 
Harr ResTorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. ousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
ow externally. $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, $5. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and il Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 

Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 
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TURKISH BATHS, 

1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland,) 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurious! 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS Lapies—10 A.M.to1P.M. GenrLemen—é to 84 
A. M., 4° yr. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


Lhe LVOPSORE 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGES2 READERS. 


“Exquisitely illustrated.” —“ Beautifully printed.’ —“ Admirabl 
edited.” 4 


Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. Tux Nur- 
SERY will enter on its fifth year, January, 1871. It has attained 
its present large circulation sheer merit, and by attractions the 
most genuine, appreciated 4 th young and old. In its uliar 
line it is without a peer. e shall spare no expense in ping 
up its high character, and making it, if possible, more and more 
attractive, 

| lng yp NOW and get the last two numbers of 1870 FREE. 

erms, $1.60a year in advance; 15 cents a single number, A 
liberal discount to clubs Premiums given for new subscribers. 
A sample number for ten cents. Address the Publisher, 

FOUN L. SHOREY, 











_ Nov. 19. at "Ne. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
LADIES’ 
= SUPPORTERS, 





INVENTED AND FITTED BY 


MRS. L. W. TUCK. 


Something new and convenient. A supporter based upon Hy- 
GIENIC PRincipLEes. Also 


Elastic Baudages, Trusses, Invalids’ Corsets and 
Porous Rubber Plasters. 
28 Winter St.. (Room 17.) Boston. 
Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 8m Nov. 12. 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 
HoOowW FE 
SEWING MACHINE. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged ; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 ‘l‘emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BE. VARNEY, Manager. 
aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 
. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office--292 Washington St., Boston, ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of the New Inductive and Eclectic 
“ “Method for the Pianoforte. 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE,” 
L5To<<-Tr t Street 157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEV. W. WARE & CoO., 

Aug. 6. BOSTON, ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 

Ne. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 
+ ee G. STEVENS. 
t. 1. 
THE - 
Gas Heater is a combination of 
the prinei of economy and 
utility. objections to gas 


stoves and heaters are met and 
overcome inthis. No odor what- 

















Mary E. Stevens. 


















vea — combastion for any length of time, free from all 
mpuri requiring no popeteng ce Sonning, and in its consum 
tion of fuel, the most economical heater ever offered to the people. 
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Mi ; Abby J.S8 , Minnesota; Mrs. C. I. H. 
Niabeke Kansas: Belle id, Iowa; Ida Fiala, Mis- 


souri; Rev. Charles G. Woodbury, Tennessee ; Marianna | P 


Stanton, Florida; Fanny B. Ames, California; Hon. A. 


son west of the Alleghanies, except the parties them- 
selves, who can correct that misstatement beyond all pos- 
sible question, I have felt it my duty to do it. (Ap- 


lause.) 
Henry B. Blackwell said: If I believed that a union of 


M. Fretz, Virginia; Laura L. D. Jacobs, Louisiana; }these two societies was possible, I should be in its favor. 


Martha Schofield, Georgia; Cornelia Hancock, South 
Carolina; Mary C. Hart, Nevada. e 

On motion, the report was accepted, and the nomina- 
tions received as officers of the Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported as follows :— 


Resolved, That the ballot in government means pow- 
er and freedom for all; that adult citizens in this re- 
publican country cannot be free without it, or be prop- 
erly clothed with the necessary means for their own 
protection; that wonian needs this power and freedom, 
and therefore should be enfranchised. 

Resolved, That the primary object of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association is to secure the ballot for 
woman, and its general object includes the establish- 
ment of her equality of rights in all directions. 

Resolved, That the officers of this Association and of 
each of the auxiliary State Associations be requested to 
memorialize Congress for a Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, prohibiting political distinction on 
account of sex. Also, that each State society be request- 
ed to memorialize its Legislature for a change in the or- 
ganic law, so as to secure the extension of suffrage to 
women. 

Resolved, That the ballot for woman means stability 
for the marriage relations, stability for the home, and 
stability for our republican form of government. 

Resolved, That we recommend the appointment of a 
Committee of Conference, of like number with the one 
— by the Union Suffrage Association, with a 
view to the union of both organizations. 

The first four resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
without debate. The fifth resolution, providing: for a 
union of the two organizations, was then taken up, and, 
as was expected would be the case, an unusually spright- 
ly and interesting scene followed. A. J. Boyer offered 
the following substitute for the fifth resolution :— 


Resolved, That we recommend the adoption of the 
following amendment to the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association :— 

Article VI—The delegates present at the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage Association 
of 1870 shall have power to appoint a committee of 
eleven persons for perfecting a union of the existing Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Associations under one consti- 
tution and one set of officers. 

DISCUSSION. 

Jndge Bradwell and Mr. Boyer made a few remarks 
in support of this resolution. 

Mrs. Dr. Ellen Ferguson thought it not strange that 
Mrs. Stanton and other leaders in the party could have 
their own private views, but that they should be per- 
mitted to divide the different State societies was to her 
very painful. In the West, she said, questions were ask- 
ed at every meeting as to why there were divisions. 
No good answers could be given to the question, and all 
side issues ought to stand in abeyance until the ballot 
was first obtained, and then all other matters could be 
arranged. She made a strong appeal in favor of consol- 
idation, fortifying her opinions by arguments in favor 
of appointing a committee of eleven with plenary pow- 
ers to bind together the two suffrage associations. 

Mr. Babbitt, of Chicago, o d the consolidation, 
stating that Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony had shock- 
ed people from Maine to California by their notions of 
free divorce. He liked union, but was in no great ago- 
ny for uniting; he wished to wait until the two socie- 
ties were drawn together by their own natural affinities. 
There was no particular hurry for union. The other 
society wanted efficient work, but they did not seem to 
be doing much of it. 

Mrs. Campbell, of Massachusetts, asked whether the 
amendment of Mr. Boyer was in order. 

The Chair stated that it was, but that it involved dif- 
ficult points of order in its discussion, as it looked to 
changes in the Constitution. 

Mrs. Willard, of Chicago, stated that Mrs. Stanton’s 
views of marriage and divorce had nothing to do with 
union, as she had withdrawn from the Union Associa- 
tion, so as to enjoy perfect freedom of opinion. 

It was resolved that each person should be permitted 
tos for five minutes, three times. 

r. Belville, of Dayton, made a few remarks in fa- 
vor of the majority resolution. 

Mrs. M. V. Longley said all the forces of Woman Suf- 
frage were invi and urged to come here last year, 
but that this other society would not unite then with 
them. Since then they have cried: “Union! Union!” 

Miss Susan B. Anthony said :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT, GENTLEMEN AND LADIES, FRIENDS 
OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, AND EVERYBODY ELSE:—I do 
not want you to talk blind any longer! Talk plain and 
say what you mean! If you oppose this union because 
Mrs. Stanton advocates the right of woman to free her- 
self from a marriage relation that is worse than slavery, 


But it is impossible, because they differ radically in 
rinciples and in methods. The American Woman 
uffrage Association is what its name implies. Its sole 

object is Woman’s Equality. Wherever that equality is 

denied, we condemn the injustice. In the government, 
in the church and in society we demand equality—noth- 
ing more, nor less. We demand a repeal of the unjust 
disabilities which oppress woman as wife, mother and 
widow. But we stop there. We do not discuss the 
ae of marriage itself. So in regard to divorce. 

f the law of divorce were different in the case of hus- 
band and wife, it would become a proper subject of 
criticism. Butit is not different. There is no State in 
the Union where the law of divorce favors one sex at 
the expense of the other. The same causes which en- 
title a husband to a divorce from his wife entitle a wife 
to a divorce from her husband. Therefore, with the 
question of divorce, we, as Woman Suffragists, have 
nothing whatever to do, 

The Union Society stands on different ground. Its 
leaders insist on complicating the question of Woman’s 
Equality with discussions of the relations of the sexes 
and with special theories on this and other subjects. 
The Revolution, which is the organ of the Union So- 
ciety, in a leading editorial of Sept. 29th, for which Mrs. 
Bullard, the Chairman of the proposed Committee of 
Conference, is directly responsible, says, that suffrage is 
a minor consideration, and that women care a thousand 
times more for “freedom to marry and to freely sunder 
a yoke they have freely bound,” than for mere political 
equality. It demands a wider platform than woman’s 
enfranchisement and “a general reiidjustment of the 
marriage relation.” 

So much as to principles—now as to methods. Our 
method is a representative organization based upon 
State societies, each supreme within its own jurisdic- 
tion, and each sending its delegates to the annual meet- 
ing. We exclude no one. We proscribe no one. Every 
individual and every State society is invited to join us. 
If there is no difference of principle, let them accept 
our Constitution and become members of the American 
Society. 

A long discussion then ensued, taken part in by 
Judge Bradwell and Mrs. Willard of Illinois, and others. 

Mrs. Willard desired to ask the Chair if, according to 
law, @ woman was not required to take the name of her 
husband, and if so, if Lucy Stone did not violate the law 
by insisting upon being called by her maiden name. 
Cries from the audience, “No! no! no!” The Chairman 
replied in the negative, and said that the debate had ta- 
ken altogether too wide a range, and expressed regrets 
that personalities had been indulged. 

Judge Bradwell stated that marriage in his State was 
purely a civil contract, and that any agreement between 
the man and wife, if considered binding by them, was a 
legal marriage. The marriage can be consummated 
without the assistance of judge or pastor, and was equal- 
ly binding. 

The Chair repeated that the question had taken alto- 
gether too wide a range, and he re-stated the question. 

Miss Anthony wished to make an apology to the 
whole audience, and especially to Lucy Stone. She said 
she never intended to say the slightest word that could 
be construed in any way against Mrs. Stone. She hon- 
ored her above all women for taking the first step that 
had been taken in defense of her sex in relation to the 
marriage question. 

Or motion, at a quarter to one, the Convention ad- 
journed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At two o’clock the Convention was called to order by 
the President, who read the resolution contained in the 
report of the majority committee, together with the 
resolution of Mr. Boyer from the minority committee. 

Mr. Blackwell said that in his judgment there was a 
radical difference between the principles and methods 
of the two societies. The Union Society seemed to 
make social questions primary, and Woman Suffrage 
secondary. The American Association demanded wo- 
man’s equality in all directions, and made suffrage the 
primary object. He was therefore opposed to the fu- 
sion of the two societies. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone hoped the substitute of Mr. Boyer 
would not be carried, as it left the question to eleven 
persons instead of to a society such as is now present. 

Judge Bradwell thought the committee of eleven per- 
sons selected by the Chair was at least one-quarter of 
the delegates present, and certainly sufficient to make 
an agreement on the question. He favored this repre- 
sentative system; nevertheless ninety-nine out of one 
hundred in the West are in favor of union. 

Mr. Clute of New Jersey thought the proposition before 
us is that we appoint a committee, giving it full power 
to cut the throat of this Convention when they please. 
This committee should be instructed to report back to 
us their progress, and if they work properly they will 
call into our ranks all the friends of the cause. 

Mr. Belville, of Dayton, spoke in opposition to con- 





say so. If a woman makes a mistake, or is forced into 
marriage, and finds that her husband is a drunkard, a} 
gambler, or a libertine, it is criminally wicked for her to 
remain bound to him; it is a sin for her to bear children | 
to sorrow and misery in such a union. Do you say that 
this Association sets itself against allowing her to free | 
herself from such bonds? What is the law of divorce 

but a personal liberty bill? According to present laws, 
a woman, at the will of a brutal or dissolute husband, | 
may be robbed of her property, her liberty and the cus- | 
tody of her children, and she is as much a slave as ever | 
was a negro on a Southern plantation. This is the case 

under the laws of every State except Louisiana. I want) 
you to come right out and say what you mean by all 

this discussion, The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is the last | 
paper in the world that ought to speak against greater | 
freedom for women in marriage and divorce, for one of | 


solidation. 
Mrs. Strong, of Ohio, was not here one year ago, but 


being of Ohio she desired union of purpose and effort, |- 


if it could be brought about without compromise. She 
desired union under which women could work for 
success. 

Mrs. Cole of Ohio was opposed to union, and pre- 
ferred that each society should work in its respective 
sphere. Let us keep Woman Suffrage before us, and 
neither marriage nor divorce, but on this question let 
me say, I amin favor of divorce between the two asso- 
ciations. 

Jndge Whitehead of New Jersey did not believe 
in a union of the two societies, and if any marriage 
ever existed between them, he should believe in a 
divorce hencefurward. He did not believe a union 


its cditors—i refer to Lucy Stone—at her wedding, re-| would produce strength, but would be weakening. 
fused to submit to tu< legal form of marriage, which, on | Even a short time after the birth of Christ the church 


her part, was only a conditional one, with a solemn pro- | 


test against the unjust laws bearing upon woman in her 
social relation of wife. If you are going to keep on 
hounding Mrs. Stanton upon this subject. I want to 
know it. There, 1’ve had my first five minutes. That’s 
my first speech! 

Mr. T. W. Higginson said: “I cannot allow one who is 
admitted to the floor of this Convention by courtesy to 
attack the character of a prominent olficer of this 
society, and go unrebuked.” 

Miss Anthony—‘“I protest against the charge that I 
have attacked—” 

The Chair, interrupting—“If you please, Miss An- 
thony, I made no interruption while you were speaking. 
I heard you through quietly, and now will you have the 
kindness to allow me to speak without interruption ?” 

I must call the attention of the Convention to the ex- 
traordinary statement made by Miss Anthony in regard 
to the Chairman of our Executive Committee. To say 
of one claiming to be a married woman that she refused 
to submit to the legal ceremony of marriage is to bring 
against her the most cruel attack that can be made 
upon a woman. Now I know that if any woman in 

husetts is thoroughly and legally married, that 
woman is Lucy Stone, wife of Nenry B. Blackwell. And 
I know it, for this unanswerable reason—I tied the kuot 
myself! (Applause.) And being perhaps the only per- 


| differed, and now we behold great pioneers differing 
from each other. He would favor two, three or four 
societies of the kind in the country who could meet 
| together ; he would favor three or four grand brothers 
,or sisters each striving to do good and scouring the 
jeountry with their papers. The United States is a 
\large country, and two, three, four or five societies 
lean exist here. He opposed the resolution of 
|Mr. Boyer, and was not in favor of wiping out 
the American Suffrage Association. He would 
;not put it into the hands of Lucy Stone nor of Col. 
| Higginson, much as he respected thein. It was too 
|much power; eleven persons could in this manner 
wipe out the association. Shall we give to persons the 
right to wipe out our association? Shall we let them 
decide it? [Voices—No! No!]| I think not. 

Mr. Belville moved an amendment, making the res- 
olution read, “Resolved, that we recommend.” Judge 
Whitehead moved an amendment in the phraseology. 

Mr. Belville moved that the word “recommend” be 
stricken out. Carried. 

The President read the resolution as amended, stat- 
ing that it contained the word union four times. 

Mr. Gage of New Jersey moved that the word union 
be stricken out. 

The question was further discussed by Judge White- 
head, Miss Way and others. Miss Way thought that if 








the committees could meet, that an arrangement would 
be made. She thought the other society was only desir- 
ous of a cordial welcome. 

Mrs. M L. Strong, of Ohio, was willing to receive 
them on this basis. 

Mrs. Currier Brown, of Athens, Ohio, said, Jet the 
other society come. We know, said she, no North, no 
South, no East, no West, but are willing to receive all 
into our arms who are favorable to our cause. 

Mr. Boyer’s substitute was voted down. The ayes 
and noes were called for on the fifth resolution, 

The yeas and nays on the question were then taken, 
standing as follows :— 





Yeas. Nays. 

New Hampshire...........seeesse cece 5 
Massachusetts........... eesoccecee sees 12 
PREM n cc cbccccseccosccossessese 4 
DL Scnaeredcuses ceoneeeesannedes 35 
New Jersey...... bencovess esseseves ose © 1 
Pennsylvania ......00sss0 nbindesienes 1 25 
Delaware ..... 5396686. nadusheaeesntndl 3 
 dbserisacsttenteess bieniatagen eee 17 4 
MEE Rccce 06600066 0060%e~0 oe eeceeccede 
Illinois ...... sxseaneneses ecneeucdedocgue ee 5 1-3 
MEISOET os sccccsce 6 \ndeneeesaseesees4 11 
DD dc niccénedneedineneciercs©eos 7 
Louisiana—declined voting. 
Nevada—declined voting. 

ME kcncacencedtaesscondens ove 04d 2-3 112 1-3 


Judge Bradwell then stated that he felt agreat wrong 
had been done in refusing union with the other society. 
He and his fellow delegates had obeyed the instructions 
of the Executive Committee of their State in voting for 
union, and now, in accordance with the same instruc- 
tions, Mrs. Willard ahd he withdrew from the Conven- 
tion. 

Lucy Stone congratulated the Association upon hay- 
ing sustained itself intact, after a full and free discus- 
sion, and a fair vote. “If other societies desire to fly 
other banners, or side issues, let them do so, and I will 
rejoice if they accomplish any good. We, for our part, 
are a Woman Suffrage Association, nothing more, 
nothing less, She extended an invitation to all men and 
women to join with this party. She regretted that the 
time lost in discussing this proposition to unite the 
factions was not improved to greater advantage by 
speaking to the people upon the subject of Woman Suf- 
‘vage. (Applause.) 

Rev. Mr. Clute offered a resolution thanking those 
friends of Illinois who had just withdrawn from the 
Convention, for the good work they had done in the 
cause of Woman Suffrage. The Chair and one or two 
others did not believe fora moment that the action of 
the Illinois delegates had carried the State “out of the 
Union.” The delegates had merely withdrawn from 
this Convention, and the State Association could not be 
detached from the parent organization until its annual 
meeting. The resolution was passed. 

An amendment was offered to the constitution, per- 
mitting any State societies to become auxiliary to the 
association at any time. Unanimously carried. 

> motion the society adjourned, to meet at 7 1-2 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening opened by a few remarks from Rey. Mr. 
Clute, who made a short speech in favor of the recogni- 
tion of the equal rights of women. He referred to the 
great struggle for the trial by jury for which men had 
so long fought, and thought that if men should have es- 
teemed this privilege so highly women should still more 
highly esteem it. If men are to be tried by jury, wo- 
men should have the same right, and should be tried by 
a jury of their peers. He thought that women had 
never been asked for a consent to govern or to tax, and 
that our Declaration of Independence declared this to 
be tyranny. 

A great feature in the question was the demand for 
labor, which was sometimes answered, but never well 
replied to. The woman, though entitled to the same, 
was never recompensed by the same salary given to her 
husband. The Woman Suffrage movement demanded 
that woman should receive as much as man. A young 
man will tell you that his dearest privilege is to enter 
commerce or one of the learned professions, or to study 
science under the many encouragements offered. He 
would rather die than give up any of these rights, yet 
the young girls of our country have none of these privi- 
leges. All opportunities for wealth and renown are 
closed to her, and the Woman Suffrage movement sim- 
ply requests that the woman should be placed on an 
equality with man. All consent to this, but ask why 
she should need the ballot. The reason is that the balf 
lot is the symbol of power—the golden key that unlocks 
wages and powers and all the privileges that God has 
endowed her to desire. 

Men oppose this by saying that woman is getting out 
of hersphere. If God has marked out for her a partic- 
ular sphere, should he not keep her in it? It is not my 
province to determine. We should let her determine 
the question according to her own taste. 

Three hundred years ago, when the education of wo- 
man was spoken of, it was opposed on account of her in- 
ability, and yet wherever she has appeared she has dem- 
onstrated her power to achieve success. So all who 
fear that she will unsex herself have only to look at the 
past. 

He then asked the audience to look at the past and 
judge women by it; he thought all would then be in fa- 
vor of giving her all the rights she desired, as the argu- 
ment now urged was the same as was urged in favor of 
the divine right of kings and against all the liberties ever 
yet gained. 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh was the next speaker. 
rabie address will appear in a future number. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell nade a brief but very effec- 
tive speech, showing the inconsistency of denying women 
political rights while such mer as Morrissey are sent to 
Congress, and such as Saulsbury, to the Senate of the 
United States. At the close oi her remarks she invited 
subscriptions to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Dr. Ellen B. Ferguson was then introduced, and, 
though regretting that she followed Mrs. Burleigh and 
Mrs. Campbell, nevertheless consented to make a few 
remarks. She thought the prominence of ‘he present 
movement was through an inuate love of liberty im- 
planted iu the race. Notwithstanding this, the speaker 
thought that woman was oppressed in bly and soul, 
and had always been aslave. Formerly she had been 
looked upon as the slave of her lord; to-day there is an 
enactment on the statute-books of England enabling 
a man to sell his wife if he only took her to the market 
place with a halter around her neck. 

The President, Col. Higginson, desired to close the 
Convention with a few words of his own. ile congrat- 
ulated the Convention not only that it was about to 
adjourn, but because all were in good humor, and the 
Association stood strongly united together. 

Having been absolutely prevented by his position as 
Chairman from taking any part in the debate, he would 
say, now that it was all settled, that he for one was glad 
of the result. No one could listen to the whole debate 
and not perceive that what had led more than anything 
else to the rejection of the plan of union was a single 
sentence which had been quoted from the Chairman of 
the Committee they were invited to meet. “Freedom 
to freely sunder a yoke she has freely bound.” 
That was a fatal sentence, for it announced a doctrine 
equally fatal to men and women. There was not a 


Her admi- 








1870. 
mother who would dare give her daughter in m 
to a man who should hold that creed—because if true 


for woman it must be true for man as well. The ques- 
tion of divorce had no more place on this platform than 
the eight-hour bill or the tariff or the bank. The s0cie- 
ty was stronger than ever, now that it had clearly re- 
a to entangle itself with any false position on this 
point. 

He added a few words of strong testimony to th 
tience and self-devotion of Lucy Stone, and ca waite 
forbearance under such attacks as those of which this 
Convention had witnessed an instance so painful, 

Miss Amanda Way offered a cordial vote of thanks to 
the President for his valuable services, and a vote of 
thanks to the citizens of Cleveland. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell then offered the following 
resolution :— 


Resolved, That the American Woman Suffr 880- 
ciation heartily invites the coéperation of all individuals 
and all State societies who feel the need of a truly Na- 
tional Association on a delegated basis, which shal] 
avoid side issues, and devote itself to the main question 
of suffrage. Adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Dr. Ellen Ferguson offered a resolution acknow- 
ledging the services of Mr. A. J. Boyer of Dayton, O, 
which was adopted, and the Convention adjourned. 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


— IN THE— 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS. 





“Department of State, Washingien, May 9, 1868. 

To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The Department has re- 
ceived 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris \ niversal Exposi- 
tion, 1867, and will deliver the same. 

I am, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American List, 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Office, 1863, by 
Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner-General and President of 
the Commission. 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Medals, has the 
following words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. To this 
Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. Steinway & Sons, New York City: Pi- 


anos,’’ 
Paris, October, 1867. 
“The highest recognition obtained by any contributors of Pi- 
anos was awarded to your tirm—Chickering & Sons. 
(Signed,) J.M. USHER.” 
Commissioner from Massachusetts to the Exposition. 





“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. To Chicker- 
ing & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still higher recognition of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, the highest award to any competi- 
tor. 

(Signed,) JOHN G. PERRY.” 
Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 





“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen:—The Cross of the legen 
of Honor not only conferred a higher distinction than the high- 
est grade of Medals, but was the highest recognition awarded to 
any competitor. 

(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.” 

U. S. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and President of 

the Commission from the State of Wisconsin. 


$54 Washington St... Boston. 
11 East 14th st., New York. 
Noy. 26. 8m 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUBBER for the 

inside of plates, making it easier and more secure than any other 

method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 


NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 

12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 

N. B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole Agent for the 
sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. States, for the 

July 2. PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. ly 

DR. DIO LEWIS 

Has resumed the practice of the “SWEDISH MOVEMENT 
CURE,” with the aid of lady assistants. Ladies will be treated 
at their homes. 

Office 17 Beacon street, opposite the Athenzum. 

‘Hours of consultation from 12 to 2 o'clock. 
Noy. 12. 


—— 


lm 


ART SCHOOL. 

OIL, WATER-COLOR and PASTEL-PAINTING, CRAYON, 
PERSPECTIVE, OBJECT DRAWING, and other branches, t 
meet the wants. Also PHOTOGRAPH finishing. Particulars 
on application at the ACADEMY OF ART, 450 Washington 
street, Liberty Tree Building. W.H.TITCOMBE, Principal. 

Nov. 26. 1m 


MRS. H. A. DEWHURST, 


Dress and Cloak Making, 
No. 39 West Street, 
BOSTON. 
Formerly at JonpaN, Marsa & Co.’8. 


Rooms 14 & 15. 
Nov. 23. 6% 


[ECALCOMANTE, DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 

comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 

Stained Glass Transparencies, &o., &c. 

Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 36 

Wasnumetox ST. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mase. ly 
ay 28. 
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